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The best time to kill weeds is when they are very ' 


small. Most of this work should be done by horse 
labor. Keep the cultivator running through the 
corn field, using the hand hoe only close to the 
hills. Much of the cost of tillage should be charged 
to the succeeding crops, otherwise figures will of- 
ten show that it does not pay to grow corn, or any 
hoed crop. Sowa quantity of fodder corn to sup- 
ply an abundance of wholesome food when the 
pastures get short: Sow in drills three feet apart, 
and at weekly intervals, that there may be a long 
and continuous supply. A field from which winter 
rye has been removed, may be manured, plowed, 
and sown to fodder corn. 

Sow Swedish turnips now in drills two and a half 
feet apart. Use at least two pounds of seed per 
acre. It is essential to have the soil rich and mel- 
low. When the second leaf appears, thin the 
plants to about fifteen inches in the rows. 

Haying begins this month, and every implement 
should be in readiness for this pushing work. Cut 
only as much grass as can be well cared for, other- 
wise the quality of the hay will be injured by ex- 
posure. The hay tedder, next to the mowing ma- 
chine, is the most valuable haying implement. It 
hastens the curing, and makes the hay of uniformly 
good quality. Hay caps made of stout cotton are ex- 
cellent to protect hay while in the cock. They of- 
ten pay for themselves in a single season, and if 
properly cared for, will last for several years. 

Buckwheat may be sown in June, and is a gocd 
crop for new land. It may profitably fill up a 
place where some other grain crop has failed. 

~~ 
Live Stock Notes. 

Sheep shearing needs to be done with kindness 
and care. We have seen the skin badly cut, and 
the shorn animal ill-treated in other ways. Hold 
the sheep firmly, yet comfortably. The sale of the 
wool depends somewhat upon the manner in which 
it is rolled and tied. Each fleece should make a 
package that can be handled without falling to 
pieces. Wool tables, or boxes for securely doing 
up fleeces, have been figured and described in the 
American Agriculturist from time to time. - Imme- 
diately after shearing the ticks Jeave the shorn 
sheep, and gather in the longer wool of the lambs. 
The young stock thus infested, should be dipped 
in a decoction of tobacco water, or in one of the 
mixtures made for the purpose, and sold in the 
markets. June butter is considered the best made 
during the year, and therefore the cows now 
should be yielding an abundant flow of rich milk. 
Among the essentials of good butter making, are & 
plenty of wholesome food and pure water, with 
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clean management of the milk and cream in every 
way, from the milking, until the butter is packed 
for market. Calves that are to become milch cows, 
need a quiet place by themselves, and regular ra- 
tions of milk and meal. They should be gently 
handled, and taught to lead with halter. Pigs forthe 
early market need a good run in a pasture—clover 
is best, and a daily supply of bran and meal slops. 
The proper place for pigs is in the orchard, where 
they may feed upon the wormy fruit that falls, and 
thus destroy vast numbers of injurious insects. 
Rats, owls, skunks, and hawks, are natural enemies 
to the young chickens, and to keep them away the 
yards arust be watched by day, and closed coops 
provided for the night time. The garden may be 
rid of many insect pests by allowing the young 
ebicks tc run among the growing crops. 
a eee 
Orchard and Fruit Garden, 

Indications point to an abundant fruit year, 
though the peach crop may be injured by late 
frosts, or a long cold rain while the trees are in 
blossom; may diminish the ‘‘set’’ of apples and 
pears. These disasters are likely to be local. 
In years of abundance, while common and poor 
fruit hardly pays its carriage to market, really fine 
fruit brings about the usual price. It is in such 
years that the grower, by care in producing fine 
specimens, and packing them in an attractive man- 
ner, finds fruit-growing profitable, while his indif- 
ferent neighbor declares that “fruit don’t pay.” 
To produce fine specimens, the number borne by 
the tree must be reduced; this might have been 
done in the winter by pruning, but now the orchard- 
ist must rely upon thinning the fruit. Ifwe givea 
single specimer the nourishment that would have 
been divided between three and four, the result 
will be seen in the extra size and beauty of the one 
thus favored. In no fruit is there such a difference 
in price between the common and extra, as in the 
peach, and it is a well established fact, that with 
peaches thinning pays. It will also pay with pears, 
and especially early apples, to the production of 
which fruit-growers should give more attention. 

Strawberries.—See that the pickers do not mix 
over-ripe berries with those to be sent to market. 
While the berries at the top of the basket may be 
turned to show the best side, the fruit should be 
the same all through. 

Currants, when nearly full-grown, in some mar- 
kets, bring a higher price than whenripe. If green 
currants are marketed, thin the crop so that that 
which is left to ripen, may be benefited. 

Gooseberries are generally sold green. Look out 
for the worm on both these and currants, and use 
White Hellebore, a tablespoonful of the powder in 
a pailful of water. Apply with a syringe or garden 
engine. 

Tents which the insects pitch in the heads of trees, 
should be removed early in the morning. The 
hand, with, or without a glove, is the best imple- 
ment yet invented. 

Grape-vines.—Tie up the young shoots. Pinch 
out the ends, leaving two or three leaves beyond 
the last bunch. Each shoot usually bears three 
clusters. If these are reduced to two, or even one, 
the fruit will be all the finer. The rose-bug is very 
destructive to the grape—shake it off in early morn- 
ing, and catch in a pan in which is a little kerosene. 

—_ 
Kitchen and Market Garden. 

Weeds are the important crop just now. If they 
have been allowed to get a foot-hold, cultivators, 
hoes and other implements must be set at work. 
If a long, sharp-toothed rake is frequently used be- 
tween the rows, or wherever there is a bare surface, 
it will destroy the weeds while they are young, 
and save much labor—use the rake. 

Sowing for Succession is often neglected in private 
gardens; the season for each vegetable may be pro- 
longed by successive sowings. Beans, peas, corn, 


beets, etc., etc., may well be sown weekly. 
Lima Beans.—If the first planting failed, try again. 


Asparagus.—Stop cutting as soon as peas are 
ready and let the tops grow. 





Cabbage and Cauliflower,—Seedlings for the late 
crop should be thinned, to get strong plants. 

Ciueumbers for piekles do best when the soil is 
well warmed—the middle or last of the month is 
soon enough, 

Squashes.—Plant the winter sorts in highly ma- 
nured rows, made ten feet apart, dropping a dozen 
seeds every four feet, ultimately thinning out the 
plants to two. As soon as the plants appear, dust 
them heavily with plaster, or a mixture of plaster 
and ashes, and if rains wash it off, repeat it, until 
the plants are strong enough to resist insects. 

Rhubarb.—Keep the flower stalks cut away as 
they appear. 

Sweet Potatoes may be planted during this month, 
according to directions given elsewhere. 

Tomatoes.—Continue to tie to the trellis. Cut 
away all the badly-formed fruit, and look out for 
‘*the worm,” which may be detected by its drop- 
pings on the ground below. 

Jiems.—Thin freely, especially with. root-crops. 
One well-grown carrot, salsify, etc., is worth more 
than three or four starved, spindling roots... .Pro- 
vide a seed-bed of sage, thyme and other ‘‘ season- 
able ’’ herbs, from which to draw plants to occupy 
ground cleared of other crops....If celery plants 
get large, cut off the tops to make them stocky.... 
Store sashes, straw-mats, and similar appliances 
under cover. Especially use the rake freely to 
destroy young weeds in the garden. 





Greenhouse and Window Garden. 
eee 

It is generally desirable to remove the plants 
from the windows, but those in the green-house, as 
a rule, can be better cared for by shading and wa- 
tering, than if they are taken outside. Plants in 
pots set outside forthe summer, should have par- 
tial shade. Set the pots on coal ashes, to keep the 
worms from enteriag. The roots are often much 
injured if the sun falls upon the pots; this may be 
prevented by setting a board on edge to shade 
them. Many fuchsias and cactuses bloom only in 
summer; the best place for these is on the veranda. 
Hanging baskets are best watered by plunging 
them in a pail or tub of water, until the earth is well 
soaked through. Boxes upon the outside of the 
windows should not be allowed toget dry. Unless 
the surface of the soil is all covered by the plants, 
it is well to cover it with moss, such as is found at 
the bases of trees in the woods. All repairs to the 
green-houses or the heating apparatus, should be 
made during summer, and the earlier the better. 
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The Clover Crop. : 
—agnlee 





Red Clover (Trifolium pratense) is the most valu- 
able of all forage plants, but is not suited to wet 
land. When cut in full blossom and well cured, it 
is excellent feed for work horses, but if badly cured, 
dusty, and unripe, it should never be fed to them. 

As a renovator for the soil, there is no crop 
equal to clover. It makes the best food for cattle 
and sheep, and their young, including colts, and 
will add greatly to the value of the manure-pile. 
Clover is the easiest to start, and more certain of 
producing a crop than any grass. There need never 
be any failure, if the ground is properly prepared, 
and the young plants are not choked out by an 
overshadowing and exhaustive crop of grain. A 
large variety of clover is best where enriching the 
land is a main object in growing the crop, as it will 
afford more stalks and a larger amount of vegeta- 
tion to decay. It does not make hay of as good 
quality as the medium or smaller varieties, being 
so much coarser, and on strong land it is liable to 
fall and become matted, so that cutting it with 
either scythe or machine is difficult. The smaller 
varieties will produee two crops of haf of supe- 
rior quality in one season. The Alsike or Swedish 
clover (Trifolium hybridum) is a variety between 
the Red (T. pratense), and the White (7. repens), with 
scarlet blossoms, and will ripen its seed and renew 
itself if allowed to doso. It has no merit over 
the red clover as a forage plant. 











The Flower Garden and Lawn. 
—>-— 

The rule to mow the lawn once a week should 
not be followed blindly. In a dry time, when grass 
grows but little, mowing should be suspended. Be 
governed by the condition of the grass. As shrubs 
and herbaceous perennial plants pass out of flower, 
cut away the faded clusters, unless it is desirable 
to save seeds, when a few may be left fur that pur- 
pose. Roses have many enemies; the slug may he 
treated with White Hellebore, and the rose-bug may 
be shaken off and caught, while torpid in early 
morning. When the leaves of hyacinths and 
other spring bulbs begin to fade, lift the bulbs, and 
when dried, store in a cool dry place for fall plant- 
ing. Continue to transplant annuals, and to set 
out summer bulbs, such’ as gladioluses, tuberoses, 
etc. Give stakes to dahlias, and all other plants ~ 
that need support. Ornamental beds, or ribbon 
lines, need attention to keep the kinds distinctly 
marked. Cut back the plants that trespass on their 
neighbors. Sow annuals for succession. Do not 
forget the ‘ Everlastings,’’ always so much in de- 
mand for Christmas and other winter decorations, 
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Bones on the Farm. 
—_-— 

It is well enough known that bone, when ground 
tine, wakes one of the best and cheapest manures, 
especially on lands long in use. The needs of far- 
mers with abundant capital are well enough met in 
the commercial fertilizers. With the Experiment 
Stations to analyze the samples, there is not much 
danger of adulteration. The high price of this 
comminuted bone, two cents a pound and upward, 
deters many farmers from using it on a large scale, 
even where there is no doubt that the investment 
would pay. In a limited way, the small farmer has 
the means within his reach, of reducing several 
barrels of bone to a fine powder every year. A 
solution of potash will reduce bone to a fine condi- 
tion, and make it available for plant food. Most 
farmers still use wood for fuel, and the ashes from 
the fifteen or twenty cords used in a year, if saved, 
would reduce all the bones ordinarily within reach 
of the farmer. The old-fashioned leach that: used 
to stand at almost every farmer’s back door for 
soap making, was a good contrivance for reducing 
the bones. But any tight, strong cask or box, will 
answer quite as well for this purpose. Water 
poured upon the ashes makes a lye, or solution of 
potash,.strong enough to deeompose the bones: 
The casks should stand under cover, so that the 
quartity of water applied to the bone and ‘ashes, 
may be under control. The time it will take to re- 
duce the bone toa powder, will depend upon the 
amount of potash in the ashes, and attention be- 
stowed upon the process. It is essential that the 
ashes and bone should be closely packed in the 
mass, and that they be kept in a moist state, adding 
water as it evaporates from the surface. The finer 
the bone before itis packed in the ashes, the sooner 
will it be reduced. The process can be hastened by 
putting into the mass a few pounds of common 
potash. But this is only necessary to save time. 
Ashes from hickory, or any of the hard woods, 
contain sufficient potash to decompose the bone. 
When the mass is soft enough to break down with 
a spade or shovel, it can be mixed with land plas- 
ter, dried peat, or loam, to make it convenient for 
handling. It isa concentrated fertilizer, to be used 
with discretion in the hill, or applied as a top-dress- 
ing to growing crops in the garden or field. We 
are quite sure that any one who uses this prepara- 
tion of bone and wood ashes, and sees the vigorous 
push it gives to garden and other crops, will be 
likely tocontinue it. But many farmers near sea- 
ports and railroad stations, use coal mainly for 
fuel, and will have to resort toa hand or horse- 
mill to use up the waste bones. Small mills are 
extensively used by poultry men, for crushing:oys- 
ter shells as well as bone, and the machinery can be — 
adjusted to break the bone coarsely for hen feed. 
The oil and gelatine of the bones have an alimen- 
tary value, and, turned into eggs; pay much. bet- 
ter than when used as a fertilizer for the ‘soil, 
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Treatment of Scab in Sheep. 


HENRY STEWART. 

The prevalent disease everywhere known as scab, 
is at times troublesome to western sheep men, 
whose flocks run on the range, and the universal 
tick is here, as elsewhere, a great annoyance. As 
a remedy for these pests, it is usual to dip the 
sheep. Asystem of yards and pens is laid out for 
the easy handling of the sheep, and these all lead 











from a large enclosure outside. It opens towards 
B. The gate C, being open, the yards are filled in 
succession, the central one and the first one being 
last filled. At Vare boilers and store vats, 8, filled 
with hot liquid to supply the vat D. All being in 
readiness, four sheep are put into the decoy pens, 
P, P; these have wire fences so that they are plainly 
seen by the other sheep. The first pen is then 
opened and the sheep run towards. the decoys, 
where they stand on a drop or tilting stage, made 
between the decoy pens. This stage holds ten to 
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Fig. 1.—YARDS AND PENS FOR DIPPING LARGE NUMBERS OF SHEEP. 
Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


toa point where a dipping vat is provided, to which 
are annexed, boilers for heating the dipping fluid, 
‘and draining pens for collecting the dripping from 
the dipped sheep. A plan of the yards and pens 
is shown in figure 1,and another, which may be 
more suitable in some cases, in figure 2. The for- 
mer plan is laid out as follows: The large yard, 
marked 1, tapers gradually to a lane, 2, guarded by 
a gate, 3, which swings either way to turn the sheep 
into the pens 4, or 5, as may be desired. This plan 
is devised so as to be made available at shearing 
time, when the sheep are turned into the pen 5, 
which has a boarded floor, that it may be swept and 
keep the sheep clean, and from which they may be 
taken into the shearing yard or shed marked 6. 
This arrangement thus serves both purposes, and 
every ranche where more than a thousand head are 
kept, should be provided with something of this 
kind. Itis always best to dip the sheep immediately 
after shearing, as the dip then has more effect upon 
the skin; but a dipping should have been given 
two weeks previously, to cleanse the wool from the 
mites, which would otherwise infest the yards and 
pens, and make them a constant 
source of infectiong The yard, 4, 
is intended for the lambs, which 
are thus spared a good deal of in- 
jurious crowding among the sheep. 
From pen 5, pens 7 and 8 are 
filled, and as the sheep are crowd- 
ed to the narrow part of the pen, 
a man takes one by one and drops 
them into the vat 9. Eachsheep is 
completely immersed in the dip, 





twelve sheep, and they are thus plunged into the 
dip and completely immersed. They are guided to 
the sloping floor at the other end of the vat, from 
which they are turned into the draining yards, each 
of which is filled alternately, thus giving ample 
time for the sheep to dry, before they are turned 
out. This is necessary, as the sheep have lambs at 
this time, and the dip is not very agreeable to the 
lambs. When both yards are filled, the first one is 
emptied and immediately filled again, while the 
sheep in the other are draining. The dip consists 
of an infusion of tobacco, mixed with sulphur. 
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The Cost of Crops.—Keep Accounts. 
aw 

Not one farmer in five hundred keeps books of 
accounts. No other class of men with the same 
amount of capital conducts business at such loose 
ends, and is one of the modern wonders that 
farmers do not all become bankrupt. It shows 
how sure and safe farming is, for we should expect 
nothing less than failure on the part of the mer- 








and is guided by a shepherd by 
means of a crook, back and forth, 
so as to force it to remain until the 
wool is saturated with the med- 
icated fluid. When the sheep has 
been guided up to the bar 10, it is 
pushed completely under the sur- 
face, and under the bar, where it 
reaches a sloping barred floor, 11, up which it passes 
on to the draining floor, 12. The work thus proceeds 
until this floor is filled, when the sheep are passed 
into the next one, 13. The floors of these pens slope 
a little, so as to carry the drip from the wool back 
into the vats, and prevent waste. The temperature 
of the liquid in the vats is kept up by means of a 
supply in a boiler near by, from which hot liquor 
is dipped as it may be required. When pen 13 is 
filled, the sheep are then dry, and are turned loose 
through the gate into the open ground. The pens 
on either side of the lane 2, are intended for lambs 
-whieh are able to escape through the bars of the 
fence. The other plan, figure 2, consists of two 
«circular fences, the space enclosed between them 
_ ‘being divided into pens by cross fences and gates. 
j entrance gate, A, opens from a long tapering 
4mio which the sheep can easily be driven 
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Fig. 2.—A SECOND METHOD OF SHEEP DIPPING. 














chant or banker who kept no accounts. Without 
accounts, the farmer can know but little about his 
business. He can not tell what a single crop.costs 
or what he realizes for it, which crop pays and 
which does not, what class of farm-stock is to him 
profitable or otherwise, or what field has brought 
in more than has been expended upon it. 

He does not keep accounts, because he thinks the 
work too difficult, but it is not necessary for the 
farmer to be an expert accountant. If possessed 
of only average intelligence, a fair supply of good 
common sense, a blank book and a pencil, he can 
do all that is essential. The transactions of each 
day can be set down at night in a few minutes. 
Among the leading advantages of book-keeping is 
an accurate knowledge of the cost of each crop. 
When sold as harvested, the amount to be credited 
to a crop is easily determined. When fed to stock, 
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or with its nature otherwise changed, a correct ac. 
count of its value may be kept by reckoning it at 
the market price at the time. 

A crop should be charged with the following 
items: Plowing of the land; preparing land for 
seed; fertilizers; value of seed; cost of seeding ; 
after cultivation, if any; harvesting; market. 
ing; interest on value of land occupied, or 
rent; tax, unless rent includes tax; interest on 
stock, machinery, implements, ete. ; repairs 
and wear and tear on implements, machinery, 
ete.; insurance. The items will 
vary slightly with each crop. All 
labor should be estimated ‘at what 
it costs, or what it would cost if 
laborers were hired. The value of 
seed and land, tax, rent, interest 
on land, implements, buildings, 
etc., and many other items may be 
definitely computed. Some items 
must be estimated approximately, 
but a substantial degree of ac- 

“ curacy may be attained. A farmer 
cau make a pretty close estimate 
of the number of acres a plow usu- 
ally turns before it wears out. Di- 
viding the cost of the plow now in 
use by this number of acres, will 

give in cents the wear and tear of a plow per acre. 
Multiplying this by the number of acres in each case 
will determine the amount to be charged in this item 
against each particular crop. In the same way the 
wear and tear of other implements can be deter- 
mined. The work may be made toa include this 
item. Thus, the farmer may get three dollars per 
day for every day he plows for others. Then mul- 
tiplying the number of days employed in plowing 
fora certain crop by three dollars, will include in 
the product labor, interest on implement and stock, 
wear and tear of same, etc. For so much per 
acre, the man with a self-binder will cut and bind 
your wheat. This again will include several items 
in the cost of harvesting. 


Wear and tear of land and value of fertilizers must 
be approximated, and are both considered together. 
The cost of fertilizers is a matter of certainty, but 
the amount to be charged against the crop to which 
they are applied is not, for it will not appropriate 
allof them. [If the fertility of the land is main- 
tained by the use of fertilizers, nothing for wear 
and tear of land should be held against the crop, 
for it is charged with the cost of the fertilizers. 
It is apparent that the amount to be charged in 
this item each farmer must determine for himself, 
for it will depend upon the character and quantity 
of the fertilizer, whether it has been applied to 
that crop, or the preceding one. Yet, with a little 
thought, the farmer can estimate these very correct- 
ly. If part of the crop is reduced to manure, the 
value of this should be credited to it. 
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Encourage the Birds. 
> 


War is being waged by farmers against all birds, 
except a few popular songsters, and most boys are 
taught that birds and birds’ nests are their rightful 
prey. These little creatures do some damage it 
must be admitted. They will pick up seed that has 
not been well covered, but that ought to teach the 
farmer to sow his seeds more carefully. They will 
feast upon the ripe grain, and sometimes destroy 
more than they eat; but the farmer seldom considers : 
that he might not have had any grain to harvest, were 
it not for these same feathered intruders. During 
the time between sowing and harvesting, birds must 
live upon something besides grain, and 1 fancy 
that farmers seldom think that that something is 
principally insects, and the eggs of insects. They 
rear their yourg on these, and one can hardly esti- 
mate the immense number of insects thus des- 
troyed. Were it not for this safeguard that nature 
has kindly furnished usin the form of the feathered 
race, the world would, according to the best caleu- 
lations, be completely overrun in a few years of 
uninterrupted propagation, with crawling, stinging 
pests. Birds have an important work to do, and 
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we should aid them with all the means at our com- 
mand; certainly we cannot afford to destroy our 
protectors. Every farmer should teach his chil- 
dren to cherish and protect their feathered friends. 


Encourage the birds, and children too, by build- | 


ing bird-houses about the farm buildings. Teach 
the boys to build these houses, and thu8 serve 


two purposes at once—accustoming them to the | 


use of tools, and imbuing their minds with hu- 
mane sentiments. Many a farm home knows 
naught of music, but that which floats on the air 
from nature’s own orchestra. Let us have all the 
sweet sounds we can, to soften and lighten our 


rural toils. W. D. Boynton, 
A 





Farm Gates. 
> 

Farmers lose enough time letting down and put- 
ting up bars to pay their taxes, if profitably ex- 
pended. I would have many gates upon the farm. 
They are inexpensive, convenient, and should be 
wherever there will be any use forthem. When I 
see a farm well supplied with gates, I know that 
man is progressive and making money, for he val- 
ues time, and wisely seeks to save it. 

In these days of self-binders the gate-ways should 
be at least fourteen feet wide. I have found the 
best material for a gate to be pine boards, and sea- 
soned white oak for end pieces. All the wood used 
in the construction of the gate should be well sea- 
soned. It is best to plane all the wood-work, 
though this is not absolutely necessary. Cover 
each tenon with thick paint before it is placed in 





Fig. 1. 


its mortise. The gate itself should be painted. 
Have everything fit tightly. Fasten the brace to 
the cross-pieces with small bolts or wrought nails 
well clinched. Mortise the ends of the cross-pieces 
into the end posts, and secure them in place with 
wooden pins wedged at both ends, or iron bolts. 
The best cross-pieces are made of pine fencing- 
boards six inches wide; the end pieces should be 
four by seven-inch scantling, although the one at 
the latch may be lighter. Five cross-pieces are 
enough. The lighter the gate in proportion to 
strength, the better it is. There is but one right 
way to brace a gate, and many wrong ones. The 
object of bracing is to strengthen the gate, and also 
to prevent its sagging. Gates sag in two ways; by 
the moving to one side of the posts upon which the 
gates are hung, and the settling of the gates them- 
selves. Unless braced, the only thing to hold the 
gate square is the perfect rigidity of the tenons in 
the mortises; but the weight of the gate will loosen 
these and allow the end of the gate opposite the 
hinges to sag. It is plain that a brace placed like 








that shown in fig. 1 will not prevent this settling | 


down. The only opposition it can give is the re- 
sistance of the nails; and these will draw loose in 
the holes as readily as the tenons in the mortises. 
A brace set as shown in fig. 2 is not much better, 
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Fig. 4. 


as the resistance must depend upon the rigidity of 
the upright piece in the middle, and the nails or 
bolts holding it will give way enough to allow the 
gate tosag. The method'shown in fig. 3 is fully as 
faulty, while the form shown in fig. 4 is even worse. 
It seems strange that any one should brace a gate 
in these ways, but I have quite frequently seen it 


| 
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attempted. The only right way to brace a gate is 
shown in fig. 5. The gate may be further strength- 
ened as shown in fig. 6. Before the gate can sag, 


| the brace must be shortened ; for as the gate set- 
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Fig. 5. 





tles, the points a and 6 must come closer together, 
and this the brace effectually prevents. 

The posts should be set in such a way that they 
will not be pulled to one side and allow the gate to 
sag. The post must be put below the line of frost, 
or else it will be heaved out of position; I would 
say that three feet in the ground was none too 
deep. Have a large post and make a big hole for 
it. Be careful to set the post plumb, and stamp the 





earth firmly in the hole—it can not be stamped too 
hard. While stamping, keep walking around the 
post so that the earth will be firmed on all sides. 
Blocks may be arranged as shown in fig. 7; but I 
do not consider this necessary when the post hus 
been rightly set, although it may be advisable to 
take this further precaution. 

To remove the pulling weight of the gate when 
closed, the swinging end may rest upon a block ; 





Fig. 3. 


or a pin inserted in the end piece of the gate may 
rest in a slot sawed in the post, or on a shoulder of 
the post. Fig. 8 shows one end of a combination 
of two plans—the iron rod from near the top of 
the high post holds the gate, while the strain 
upon the post is lessened by the opposite end of 
the closed gate being supported on the other post. 

For hanging the gate I have found the best 





Fig. 10. 


hinges to be those shown in fig. 9. One part passes 
through the end-piece of the gate, and is secured 
by a nuton theend. The other piece is heated 
and driven into the post, following the path of a 
small auger-hole. Next to this I rank the strap 
hinge, which should be fastened with bolts or 
screws. Three easy, cheap ways of supporting the 





gate are shown in figs. 10, 11 and 12. In fig. 10 
a stout band of wood, or one of iron, may be used 
in place of the chain. And in place of the stool for 
the reception of the lower end of the end-piece, a 
block resting on the ground, or a shoulder on the 
post, may be substituted. The mode shown in 








fig. 11 is common in the West. Its construction 


needs no explanation. By sliding the gate back 
until it almost balances, it may be carried around 
with ease. In fig. 12 the fastening, or latch, must 
be so arranged as to hold the lower part of the gate 
in position, The box of stones renders it-easier 
to move the gate. A heavy block of wood serves 
the same purpose. JouN M. STau.. 








Prolong the Milking Season of Cows. 
—<—>— 


It is well known that there is much difference in 








the length of time cows continue in milk in the 








Fig. 9.. 


same herd, and with the same treatment. Some 
cows give mjlk but seven months, while others 
continue nine or ten months. This difference is 
mainly a matter of breed and of training during 
the first season of the heifer’s milking. The Jer- 
seys and their grades are generally better fed and 
run easily from the start, into a long milking sea- 
son, not infrequently up to the time of calving, 
where this is desired. But in any breed the season 
may be prolonged by the care of the heifer with her 
first calf, and during the first milking season. She 
should be kept in good condition all through the 
months of pregnancy, and, if practicable, drop her 
calf in the fall, when the barns are full and there is 
an abundant store of milk-producing food. With 
good hay, and regular rations of roots and meal, 
and kind treatment, the habit of giving milk 
through the winter may be thoroughly established. 
In a family cow this habit adds much to her value. 


Fuchsias—Training and Management. 


JAMES SHEEHAN, GENEVA, N, Y. ‘ 








> 
We confess to have a special liking for the 
Fuchsias, and think no assortment of house plants. 
is complete without one or two varieties of these. 





beautiful flowers. They are easily propagated, 
either from cuttings or by layers, and the amount 
of bloom one strong, healthy plant is capable of 
producing under favorable circumstances, is truly 
wonderful. Upon one plant of Fuchsia speciosa 
started from a cutting of a single eye in March, we 
counted at one time in the December following, 
one hundred and fifty perfect blossoms. The plant 
stood in an eight-inch pot, and measured four feet 
in hight. Some kinds do. better as house plants 
than others. Among the best are F. speciosa, F. 
JSulgens, and the Rose of Castile ; and I would par- 
ticularly recommend these sorts as superior to all 
others for the window garden. The right kind of 
soil has everything to do with success in growing 
fine Fuchsias ; it should be of a light, peaty quality, 
with one-third cow manure, all thoroughly mixed 
together until well decayed. They also relish an 
abundance of water while growing, and once or 
twice a week an application of liquid manure will 
be beneficial. 

While growing, never allow the roots to become 
pot-bound, but when the roots begin to form a imat 
on the outside of the ball of earth, it is time to 
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shift the plant into a pot of the next larger size, 
and so on asthe plant may require it. This isa 
very important point, and should not be over- 
looked if strong, healthy plants are expected. 
Fuchsias are especially desirable for training on 
trellises. They can be trained over an upright 
trellis, and have a very pretty effect, but the best 
form is that of an umbrella. Secure a strong, vig- 
orous plant and allow one shoot to grow upright 
until about two feet high, then pinch off the top of 
the shoot. It will branch out and form a head, 
each shoot of which, when sufficiently long, may 
‘have a fine thread or hair-wire attached to the tip, 
by which to draw it downward ; fasten the other 
end of the wire or thread to the stem of the plant, 
and all the shoots will then be pendant. When 
each of these branches has attained a length of 
eight inches, pinch off the tip, and the whole will 
form a dense head resembling an umbrella in shape ; 
and the graceful flowers pendant from each shoot 
will be handsome indeed. Remember to keep the 
stock clear of side-shoots, in order to throw the 
growth into the head. ° 

If properly taken care of, most Fuchsias will bloom 
the year round ; but some kinds can be especially 
recommended for winter blooming ; among them 
are: F, speciosa, flesh-colored, with scarlet corolla ; 
F, serratifolia, orange, scarlet corolla, greenish se- 
pals ; Meteor, deep-red corolla, light-pink sepals. 
The following are the finest in every respect that 
the market affords. Mrs. Bennett, pink ; Sir Colin 
Campbell, double-blue; Rose of Castile, single- 
violet ; Elm City, double-scarlet ; Carl Holt, crim- 
son ; Tower of London, double-blue; Wave of Life, 
foliage yellow, corolla violet; F. speciosa, single, 
flesh-colored ; and F. fulgens, long red corolla. 


_ 
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Cucumbers for Pickles. 
——_- . 

The pickle crop is a fairly profitable one if there 
are pickle factories within easy reach. The seed is 
sown in the first half of the present month. A 
light, warm, and rich soil is needed. The ground 
may he marked off, four feet apart each way, and 
hills made where the marks intersect. A common 
method is to sow the seeds in drills. The whole 

¢field is heavily manured, and the seed sown in 
drills five feet apart, or furrows are opened, the 
manure distributed liberally in them and well 
worked in with the soil. The earth is then thrown 
’ back overthe manure and the surface rolled. At 
least half a dozen seeds to the foot are then drop- 
ped in a slight furrow made by a marker, and 
covered about an inch deep, pressing the soil with 
4 light roller or the blade of the hoe. Insect pests 
will appear as soon as the young plants are up, 
and the latter, from the first, must be copiously 
dusted with plaster or a mixture of ashes or 
plaster. Those who live near the coast prefer air- 
slaked shell-lime for this purpose. The dusting 
witk either material should be done in early morn- 
ing while the dew is on’, and be kept up until the 
vines begin torun. The plants should be gradual- 
ly thinned and finally leave one strong one at every 
foot in the row. When the vines begin to bear, 
the cucumbers should be picked daily or every 
other day, and of the size in demand. A barrel 
holds about five thousand small cucumbers, and 
from twelve to fifteen hundred largeones. Always 
cut the cucumbers, leaving them with a stem. 








Rye for Hay. 

— ~~ 
Mr. “‘A. G. W.,’”? Manchester, Tenn., writes us: 
You ask for experience in using rye for hay. I 
cut itin bloom. The heads even then are sweeter 
than the straw, and horses will pick it over for the 
‘former and waste the latter unless cut. When cut 
and fed to cows giving milk I find it equal to the 
best Timothy hay, and with me either makes more 
milk than clover hay.—Rye is better to seed down 
with than oats, I believe, otherwise oats would be 
preferable, as nothing else makes so good hay 
as oats cut just as the most forward heads are in 
“bloom. I have tried both.—For a sowed crop to 
make hay Hungarian grass is next to oats. 























Improved Hives and Fixtures, 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Since its invention, the movable-comb hive has 
undergone a vast amount of modification. At pres- 
ent, however, the majority of bee-keepers have laid 
aside the supposed improvements and adopted the 
original frame, and many of them the original style 
of hive, as given to the world years ago, by that 
prince of apiarists, the Rev. L. L. Langstroth. “The 
standard Langstroth’s frame is nine and one-eighth 
inches deep, and seventeen and three-eighth inches 
long; and the standard hive shown at ain the en- 
graving, is simply a box with rabbets on the inside 
of the upper edges of the end pieces upon which 
to hang the frame. The space between the frames 
and the inside of the hive is three-eighths of an inch. 

A cheap and excellent stand for hives is simply a 
shallow box, without top or bottom, made from 
cheap lumber. It should be the same size as the 
bottom board of the hive, and four inches is of 
sufficient hight. Such a stand is shown at b. 

Many devices have been employed to enlarge or 
contract the entrance to a hive, but there is noth- 
ing more simple and effectual than triangular blocks, 
as shown atc. They are sawed from inch boards, 
and are large enough to completely cluse the en- 
trance when placed in front of it. By moving them 
apart the entranceis opened; while their shape is 
such as to guide the bees into the entrance, even 
though it should be nearly closed. When robber 
bees are troublesome, the entrance may be easily 
made so small that only a single bee can pass, while 
during the hight of the honey-harvest the blocks 
can be entirely removed. 

In a previous article it was mentioned that some 
bee-keepers used queen-excluding honey-boards 
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between the brood and surplus departments to pre- 
vent the queen from entering and depositing eggs 
in the section boxes. The edge of such a board 
can be seen at d. 

Many bee-keepers are discarding wide frames for 
holding sections, and adopting what is called the 
‘* Heddon Case’: This is simply a box without top 
or bottom, one-fourth of an inch deeper than the 
hight of the sections, with wooden partitions in- 
side between the rows of sections. Two of these 
cases are shown in position at ¢, e, and the position 
of the wooden partitions will be readily understood 
by noticing the heads of the nails that hold them in 
place. To support the sections, a strip of tin, one 
fourth of an inch wider than the thickness of one 
of the partitions, is nailed to the lower edge of 
each partition, and a similarstrip to the lower edge 
of each end piece of the case. The top to the hive, 
which is simply a board with wide cleats nailed to 
its ends, is used to cover the cases of sections. 








= ————— ne 
Each case contains thirty-two sections, four andg 
quarter by nine and a quarter inches square, and an 
inch and a half wide. When the sections in the 
case, first set upon the hive, are one-half finished, 
the case is raised and another case of sections 
placed between this and the hive. When the see- 
tions l@st set on are partly finished, another case ip 
set between them and the hive. When the sectiong 
in the upper case are finished, the case is taken off 
and the sections removed. In brief, the empty 
sections are put on at the bottom, and the finished 
ones taken off at the top. This is the “ tiering up” 
plan, the best with which the writer is acquainted, 

SHADE For Hives :—To secure the best results, 
hives should be Shaded in the middle of the day 
during the hot weather. To accomplish this, the 
writer uses a ‘‘ shade-board,”’ two by three feet in 
size, made by nailing the butts of shingles to a strip 
of board four inches wide and two feet long. Thig 
board, which is shown at J, is placed upon the hive 
with one edge even with the north side of the 
hive, and the other projectirg beyond and shading 
the hive in the middle of the day. This allows 
the sun to strike the hive in the morning and 
evening. The board is kept in place by a stone, 
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Among the Farmers,—New Szntss, No. 2, 


BY ONE OF THEM. 
> 

I have been ‘“‘knocking about’? a good deal 
among the farmers the past month, and have seen 
things to make me open my eyes. They have not 
been by any means closed along back, but one can 
never see so much when pursuing the even tenor of 
his daily life, as when “‘on the go.’ This time 
Ihave been among the so-called 

.**Gentlemen Farmers,” 
men who make, in a measure, farming a pastime, 
who live in town during the winter, or who having 
other ways of getting money, spend it upon the 
farm, with little care whether it pays in money or 
not. They are paid, no doubt, over and again in 
pleasure, even if their milk and champagne, if they 
drink either, cost them the same price. I have of- 
ten said, that I knew no happier men than those 
who have a good business whereat to earn their 
money, and a fine farm to spend it upon. 

I would by no means say that ‘‘Gentlemen Far- 
mers ’’ do not make farming pay. Many do. Not 
pure and simple farming perhaps, but farming in 
their way. A successful merchant ordinarily 
makes a good farmer. So he is just the man to en- 
joy afarm. A man who can keep a hundred milch 
cows, and make butter all winter that sells at 
fifty-five to sixty cents a pound, or one who can 
sell his heifer calves at an average of three hundred 
dollars each, and half his bulls at a third of that, 
has merchant enough in his make up to be satis- 
fied. There are horse farms that pay; sheep farms 
that pay; fruit farms that pay; poultry farms that 
pay very well, anda good many milk farms that pay. 

Jersey Tests. 

The tide of popular favor is setting so strongly in 
favor of Jersey cows, and their merits are being 
so rapidly developed, that it is no wonder that they 
are the favorites among the people to whom [ al- 
lude. The Jerseys have been valued and enjoyed 
for their beauty and for their elegant product— 
firm and abundant butter, but now the excitement 
of training them for, and conducting their tests is 
added. As it requires great care, the taking of no 
small risks, and very considerable expense withal, it 
is essential that these tests should be undertaken by 
rich men, and not by men rich only in houses and 
lands and fine cattle, but in character, and a repu- 
tation for accurate, conscientious honesty, which 
is worth more even to a poor man than all material 
wealth. 

The reader may wonder why a cow that makes 
twenty pounds of butter in a week, ought to be the 
property of a rich man, rather than of a poor one. I 
will tell them at the risk of letting out a secret. 
Such a cow, when put to her best butter-making 
pace, must be fed and handled without the least 
regard to expense. The question is, first, how 
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_ and yield of butter, as if it had been warm weather. 
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om can she be made to eat? Princess 2d. ‘‘ beat 
the record” as a feeder, as well asa yielder in a 
week’s test. She ate one hundred and forty-two 

ounds, ali told, of clover hay, roots, bran, oats, 
Indian and oil-meal daily, in order to make her 
twenty-seven pounds and odd ounces of marketable 
putter. She cost her owner four thousand eight 
hundred dollars, and as such cows are selling now, 
was worth at the beginning of the test, at least 
six thousand dollars. As a race-horse is often dis- 
abled in a race, or in training for one, such a test is 
too often fatal to the cow from the after effects. 
In this case, by the mistaken kindness of a visitor 
to the stable, who fed Princess some apples, she 
nearly died during a sharp attack of colic. These 
risks must be taken—guarded against if possible— 
but the results involve the hazard. In regard to 
this cow, her wonderful constitution, and recuper- 
ative power, is shown by the fatt that the very day 
of the colic, she gave three pounds of butter against 
four and a fraction on preceding and subsequent 
days. Mercedes, the so-called Holstein cow, that 
made that wonderful test last summer, is dead, 
doubtless from indiscrete handling after her test. 
So is Nancy Lee, a famous Jersey cow. 

It is fair to say, their owners sustain a loss of 
hardly Jess than ten thousand dollars each, and it is 
to guard against such results that these cows 
must be surrounded with every appliance in the 
stable and out of it, that can promote their health 
and comfort, while their attendants must be men 
of great discretion and trustworthiness—fearless 
feeders, but of good judgment. Such men are 
hard to find, and when found are worth good 
wages, and get them. Men in charge of such 
cows, must have their employers’ interests so sin- 
cerely at heart, as to be practically incorruptible, 
for there is no telling what temptations may be 
presented to them. It is unsafe for a dishonest 
man to have anything to do with the test of a great 
cow for butter; he is liable to deceive even him- 
self, as well as his employer and the public. Such 
a man is quickly found out as a rule, so that on the 
whole, I think there is reason to place full faith in 
the astonishing tests which are now from time re- 
ported. There is not one of them so far, which has 
not received and borne well, the severest scrutiny. 

Sweet Stables. 

I saw Mary Anne, of St. Lambert, a few weeks 
ago, as it happened, the very day of the completion 
of the three hundred and ten days, during which 
she has made eight hundred and thirty-eight pounds 
eleven and a quarter ounces of marketable butter, 
and she and her kindred certainly stand in the 
sweetest cow stable Lever wasin. It is made so, I 
think, by the daily application of air-slaked lime to 
the floors and passage-ways, in front of, and behind 
the cows, forming a complete coating to those 
parts of the stable, not unlike thick white-wash. 
The floors of the stalls, and the gutters behind 
them, are not thus treated. Just enough dust 
arises from this application, to purify the air, while 
it is otherwise imperceptible, except when the floor 
is swept, or fresh lime scattered on. It seems to 
be an excellent plan. No damage comes to the ma- 
nure; for scarcely any lime comes in contact with it. 

When visiting the farms of Messrs. Burnham and 
McCready, famous for the cows of the Coomassie 
family of Jerseys, { saw a barn very well altered 
over. An old barn with its big floor open to the 
ridge pole, and rows of stalls on one or both sides, 
is a cold place for fine cows in full milk, during our 
severe winters. In fact, cows will not stayin full 
milk long, no matter how well fed in such a place. 
What is needed is warmth and ventilation. Mr. 
McCready secured this by boarding up the sides of 
the hay bays, and putting a ceiling over the floor, 
allowing plenty of room for a load of hay to be 
driven in. In this ceiling are three doors that will 
slide over one another, to give ventilation, and 
may be easily lifted off when getting in hay. The 
space which they cover is large enough to give 
Plenty of room to unload, and the result, with 
double siding, was a most comfortable cow barn, 
fit for twenty-pound Jerseys. The cows were very 
hard to beat, and have kept up their flow of milk 
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The Narrow-Leaved ‘Laurel—Lamb-kill. 


In January last (page 22) we gave a description 
of a plant so poisonous to calves, that in some lo- 
calities it is known as “ Kill-calf.”’ Some of our 
correspondents have confounded that shrub (Leu- 
cothoé racemosa), with another, which has long been 
known as poisonous to sheep, and properly called 
Lamb-kill, and Sheep Laurel. By comparing the 
engraving given in January, with the one here pre- 
sented, the differences between the two shrubs will 
be seen at a glance. The Lamb-kill is Kalmia an- 


gustifolia, and belongs to the same genus with the 
showy Mountain Laurel (K. latifolia), but is a 
much smaller shrub, rarely growing over two feet 
high. It has a wide range, being common on hill- 





THE LAMB-KILL (Kalmia angustifolia), 


sides, and in rocky pastures, from Canada to the 
Carolinas. Its long, narrow leaves are opposite, or 
in threes, whitish on the lower surface, and pale- 
green above; the flowers are light-crimson or pur- 
plish, and of about the size shown in the engrav- 
ing. The experiments of Doct. Thomas F. Wood, 
of North Carolina, given in the American Agricul- 
turist in January, 1883, show that the plant is de- 
cidedly poisonous to sheep, but the animal with 
which he experimented would not eat it voluntar- 
ily. His observations were made in autumn, when 
the conditions are quite different from those in 
spring, the time sheep are usually poisoned. After 
having had only dry food all winter, they are at- 
tracted by the evergreen leaves of the plant, often 
the only green thing to be seen, and at that time 
at enough to poison them, though they may avoid 
them later, when green food is abundant. Warm 
milk and molasses given in sufficient quantities to 
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cause vomiting, is the usual remedy. ~This Laurel 
is suspected of yielding poisonous honey; this is a 
point that bee-keepers should investigate. Itseems 
to be well established that the honey of some re- 
lated plants produces narcotic effects, and if that 
afforded by this species is also poisonous, it will 
furnish another reason for destroying it, 





The Sportsman in Camp. 


ROBERT BARNWELL ROOSEVELT. 


PIAS 
A stove is a convenient thing to have, but not an 
easy one to carry, if it is not too heavy and does not 
occupy too much room it is sure to be too dirty af- 
ter it has once been used. A makeshift can be ex- 
temporized wherever flat stones can be had, and 
will be found infinitely preferable to the ordinary 
open fire. All that the traveller will have to carry 
with him, will be two lengths of common stove- 
pipe, the rest is built at’ the camping ground, and 
can be erected in so short a time that the trouble 
of moving house will not be serious. Having se- 
lected the flat stones, lay them up in the shape of a 
horse-shoe, the sides being about three feet long, 
and about nine inches apart inside, that is, the fire 
place will be nine inches wide, or more if desirable. 
At the further end, the bend of the horse-shoe, the 
pipe is inserted; it can be held in place by wires to 
neighboring trees, and a stone placed on top will 
serve asa damper, All chinks between the stones 
have to be well filled with clay or mud, or earth 
banked up against the outside, or what is better 
yet, the entire affair can be lowered by having a 
place dug forit. Large flat stones must then be 
laid over the top and the work is done. One trial 
will make any person an adept in building it, and it 
will be found a luxury, that to appreciate, needs 
only to be tried. This stove can be erected within 
the tent, if the trench is dug to the outside and 
covered with boards, and if there is a hole in the 
top for the escape of smoke; instead of stones 
sheet-iron may be used for the stove cover. 2 
The angler will often on his lucky days take 
more fish than he can turn to account, but which 
he will probably find use for before his trip is over. 
These can be salted, and of a morning nothing is 
better than a salted lake trout or blue-fish. Those 
who have only eaten cod and mackerel, do not know 
what a salt fish is. Split them, and cut off the 
head and tail and take out the back bones, bones 
do nospecial harm, and are excellent things to buy 
at twenty cents a pound for the good of trade, but 
when you are doing your own curing it is as well 
to leave them out, or keep a separate place for 
them. Pack the fish, cut to a proper size, in a half 
barrel or pail, flesh side down, so that whatever of 
dirt may be in the salt will not get into them, but 
will remain on the skin. Upon each layer of fish, 
lay a thin layer of salt, rock salt will answer, or 
common table salt can be used. Proceed in this 
way until the fish are all in,or the receptacle is filled, 
taking care to put enongh salt on top to prevent 
its melting off when it turns to brine and leaving 
the fish bare so that they will spoil. That is the 
only risk in the operation; put down in this man- 
ner, they will keep in the hottest weather for weeks. 
Where the sportsmen intend to remain in one 
place, the most convenient way of living will be to 
put up a regular house, either purchased ready to 
set up with a few bolts, or built by the party out of 
boards taken for the purpose, if any one is suffi-. 
ciently skilled in carpentry to direct. Doors and 
windows are a luxury, although the open tent is 
considered by some as the more healthy. The 
‘‘Hoffmire ’? house, as it is called, is admirably 
adapted for transportation, and is constructed by 
persons well acquainted with the necessities of 
woodsmen. Such extravagances are the exception, 
not the rule of ‘‘summering’’ in the wilderness, 
and it is our general fate to be without them. We 
must sleep in the tent, must cook at the open fire, 
fight mosquitoes and black flies as well as we can,, 
without nets to keep them out, must endure wet 
and cold, and learn to rough it and have a good 
time with the aid of our own resources. Among 
the principal of these will be a knowledge 
of some of the simplest rules of the cuisine, 
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How I Found my Prairie Home. 


R. G. NEWTON, 

ie y 
I cannot say positively whether my own incli- 
nations, or the advice of that kind-hearted old phi- 
losopher, long since gone to his home beyond the 
western skies, caused me in the winter of 188-, to 
dispose of my home and immovables, and come 
West. Living in one of the pleasantest villages of 
Southern New York, with a good little home all 
paid for, a good trade, and plenty of work, you 





Fig. 1.—A PRAIRIE HOUSE WITH HILLSIDE CELLAR. 


may ask why I left all this to come out on the prai- 
ries. I had worked fifteen years in the dust and 
noise of a large planing mill, and al] I had to show 
for it was that house and lot, which was bought at 
the time real estate was booming. My wife and I 
had denied ourselves many pleasures to get what 
we had together, and the prospect for coming 
years was not a pleasing one. We might be spared 
to live many years, my wages would give us the 
necessaries of life, but little or none for the future, 
when I might not be able to work. In looking 
around me,1 could find many men that old age 
was crowding out of the ranks, but they had in 
their best days been as good mechanics as any of 
us, and among them all but very few (and they 
were the ones who had come in when the country 
was new and the town just started), that had saved 
anything in their years of toil. After many sleep- 
less nights, I made up my mind to do what so 
many had done before, break off with everything 
connected with that kind of life, and on the prairies 
of the great West start anew. I did so, and here 
we are. 

I left New York State in the winter, and went 
into the Red River Valley of Dakota, where I had u 
brother in the hotel business. The next question 
was, where should I locate? I had a good oppor- 
tunity to see and talk with parties, who had visited 
many different parts of the Territory. Just then 
the Devil’s Lake country was having a ‘‘ boom ;”’ 
there was the Mouse River country, and many 
other localities open to settlers, but I wanted to 
build my future home where I could raise a variety 
of field crops, corn especially, and not live without 
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Fig. 2.—OROS8-SECTION OF THE CELLAR. 


agarden. I decided to have a Jook at the country 
between the Jim River and the Missouri. Soin 
the middle of March, with between two and three 
feet of snow on the ground,I started. In three 
days I was in Aberdeen, and passed the last snow- 
bank in the cuts through the hills iu Grant County. 
At Aberdeen I found the “‘booming’’ point was 
on the Missouri River, but as it necessitated a ride 

of a hundred miles over the prairies (with one stop- 





ping place), in an open or beater wagon, ant dur- 
ing March weather, it was not what I wanted. I 
went to the Huron district, getting what infor- 
mation I could, started on the road towards Pierre, 
and stopping at St. Lawrence, found a team just 
starting north with two young men, who were 
going up there to locate. Joining them, we rode 
about forty-five miles almost due north, getting to 
our destination about seven o’clock. After supper, 
I made arrangements with a “ locator’’ to be on 
hand early in the morning with a team, and show 
me some of the unoccupied land near the town, 
which was just starting. 
After this I was shown to 
my sleeping-place, which 
was half of one end of a 
bunk, twelve feet long, ac- 
commodating four, with 
one just like it built above. 
Morning came, and getting 
up, I counted twenty-three 
lodgers in that room, about 
eighteen by twenty feet 
square. When going down 
stairs, I had to step over 
two or three persons who 
were still snoring, under 
buffalo robes, coats, and 





‘not feel the winds at all. 








any other covering obtsina- 
ble. 
the driver, who took me over several claims ; 
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After breakfast came | 
I went | 


back to the hotel, and at nine o’clock, the stage | 


running to the nearest rail road point came up, 
and off we went. I decided on my way down to 
enter my filing on the first claim we went over. 


I went to Huron Monday, but could not get my | 


filing made out until it was too late to get it in 
that day, but I was on hand the next morning with 
many others. I found the piece was not taken, my 
entry was accepted, and I started again for the 
North, intending to spend the summer with my 
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Fig. 3.— FLOOR PLAN OF THE CELLAR. 

















brother, and come on to my claim in the fall, 
which, by making a Homestead entry, I was en- 
abled to do. 

LOCATING THE HOUSE AND STABLES. 


Claim shanties are usually built on the point 
nearest to the adjoining town, but many other 
parts of the farm may be much better for building 
sites. Shelter from the winds, of which those 
from the north-west are the most prevalent, is very 
desirable. Locate the house and stables within 
easy access to water. By digging deep enough, 
well-water will be reached almost anywhere. If 
the well is necessarily located some distance from 
the house, you can erect a wind-mill, lay a few rods 
of iron pipe and have a steady supply of water at 
the barn and house. 

In Central Dakota the land is sufficiently undu- 
lating to afford sometimes a choice of several lo- 
cations on a quarter section. A rise of the ground 
of fifteen to twenty-five feet will shut off the 
heavy winds, and by placing the buildings at the 
foot or a little way up the rise, and planting the 
top to evergreens, mixed with other trees, you will 
The advantages a hill- 
side offers for a cellar are not to be overlooked. 
By digging down a little way, you can then ex- 
cavate directly into the hill, making a hall or cut- 
ting about four feet wide, aud as long as desired. 
By digging out bins at the side, roots and other 
crops may be secured from frost. Fig. 1 shows a 
dwelling, with a cellar dug jnto g hillside, The 














die excavations are ata, a, a, anda ventilator, b, 
rises from the main part. Fig. 2isa cross-section, 
of the underground cellar, a, showing the side 
bins, 6, b. The floor plan of the cellar is given in 
fig. 3. The hard subsoil makes such a cellar easily 
constructed, and by leaving a space of solid earth 


| between each bin of two or three feet, you will not 


require to use a stone in the whole construction, 
It will require a good, tight door at the entrance of 
the gallery from the cellar, and it may be necessary 
to provide for ventilation, which can be done by 
digging one or more holes from the top of the hil} 
down into the gallery. Cover the ventilating shaft 
tightly with a large box, not easily overturied, 
The top should be built to shed the rain, and holes 
a foot across cut in the sides and covered with 
wire cloth, to keep out vermin. If the roof ex- 
tends over the sides considerably, and the holes are 
close under the repf, but little rain will beat in. 
This box can be removed, if necessary, after freez- 
ing weather sets in, and a board covered over the 
hole, with some earth thrown on it to keep it in 
place, but if there is much thickness of earth over 
the ceilar, it may be better to leave the ventilator 
open. This cannot be done in many parts of 
Northern Dakota, as the water would fill the cellar 
the first winter. 





Cider-Making Without a Press—Diffusion. 


The method of extracting sugar from the beet 
root by dissolving it out with water, or diffusion, 
as it is called, has been applied to cider making in 
some districts of France. As the method is very 
simple and is practicable on a small scale, some of 
our readers may wish to make a trial ofit. A cask 
or keg of any convenient size has a false bottom in 
which are numerous ktoles, and is raised a few 
inches above the real bottom. The apples are 
ground, and packed in the cask on the false bottom, 
first placing a coarse cloth over it. At the top of 
the apples is a follower. Water is poured in suffi- 
cient to cover the apples, and the whole allowed to 
stand for twenty-four or thirty-six hours. At the 
end of the proper time the liquid is drawn off 
through a spigot in the cask near the bottom. Wa- 
ter is again added, allowed to stand and drawn 
off; this is repeated once more, making in all, 
three diffusions. The resulting liquids are mixed 
together and treated like new cider made in the 
usual way. If not rich enough sugar may be ad- 
ded. By this method cider may be made without 
expense for press or mill, as the latter, though 
convenient, is not necessary, as the apples may be 
brought to a pulp by pounding them in a barrel or 
strong tight box. This process leaves the pomace 
in better condition than that from the press, wheth- 
er to feed to the pigs or to add to the manure heap. 


——— 


Salmon Fresh from Oregon, 
— 

The latest immigrant is the Oregon Salmon. 
There has been inaugurated the past spring a 
system of shipping in regular cars, the world- 
famed salmon of the’ Columbia River, to the 
Eastern markets. The ‘‘ Chinnook” salmon is a 
stranger at the East; the “steel-heads,” that are 
not considered choice on the Pacific Coast, are the 
only salmon from the Western States that have 
reached eastern markets. The ‘‘ Chinnook ’’ does 
not commence running until the middle of April. 
The salmon fisheries of the Columbia River are 
mammoth enterprises to-day. There are fifty large 
canneries between Astoria, at the mouth of the 
Columbia, and the Cascades above Portland. Three 
average salmon fill four dozen cans, each holding 
a pound; there are forty-eight cans in a case. 
When this industry began, in 1866, a case of salmon 
cost sixteen dollars; to-day, the current price is 
four dollars. There are two thousand boats, includ- 
ing a dozen steam-tenders,employed in this business 
alone on the Columbia River. A new impetus will 
be given to the industry by the new enterprise of 
shipping the fresh salmon to the Eastern States, 
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Houdan Fowls. 


It is very interesting to see what different styles 
of fowls the various peoples of the world have pro- 
duced, no doubt chiefly by selecting those for 
breeders, which have been for generations regarded 
as best adapted to their own use or for market. 
This has doubtless been to some extent influenced 
by the original stocks which they had to work 
upon, largely also by climatic influences, out chief- 
ly by the needs, fancy and caprice of the people. 
Thus the French fowls differ from the English, the 
Dutch from both ; the Spanish and those of the 
Mediterranean Coast are of a very different type, 
and so they vary throughout India, China, and 
Japan, There is often a style and air about the 


A HOUDAN HEN. 


fowls, which reminds one of some type of character 
among the people, and this is especially true of 
the French and Spanish fowls. 

We select for illustration one of the best known 
and most useful French breeds, the Houdan (pro- 
nounced hoodon—the last syllable like don in don’t). 
This breed combines three exceedingly useful 
characteristics. The birds have few if any supe- 
riors as table fowls; the eggs are large, white, and 
abundant, the hens being persistent layers and 
non-sitters, and the chicks develop very rapidly. 
and are early ready for market as broilers. In 
point of hardiness and general utility there is dif- 
ference of opinion, but all agree that they are the 
hardiest of all the French breeds, both in this 
country and in England. The idea that they are 
not hardy comes from the fact, that imported fowls 
do not acclimate easily if at all, but American bred 
Houdaus appear to be as hardy as any. It is not 
difficult to get such. 

The Houdans are white-skinned fowls, with pink- 
ish or mottled legs, and a useless fifth toe, like the 
Dorkings. This is no serious objection to them, 
and is one of the criterions of purity of blood. 
Our illustrations show the fowls very well. They 
are above medium size, with black, white, and gray 
or mixed feathers, evenly but irregularly mingled. 
They are well formed, full-breasted, have moderate 
powers of flight, are domestic, but good foragers. 
They have top-knots of medium size, which do not 
obscure the sight as do those of the Polish fowls. 
Their combs are branching, somewhat like the 
antlers of a stag, and thus help to keep the crest- 
feathers out of the fowls’ eyes. 

They will do well with reasonable care in any 
dry, warm, clean location, and give great satis- 
faction, being fully equal to the Dorkings for the 
table, though not so large, and quite as hardy. 
These fowls, when well fattened by a French ponl- 
terer, surpass anything we ever see in our mar- 
kets. They are drawn, the thighs thrust back 
beneath the skin, the wings tucked behind the 
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back, and these are bound with bandages (that leave 
no mark), upon a properly formed board to get 
cold and ready for shipping or exposing on the 
market stand. They look worth several cents a 
pound more than if shipped and exposed for sale 
in the common New York way, which is the way 
of the greater part of the country, except New Eng- 
land, where fowls are drawn before marketing. 





Poultry Keeping as a Business. 
idee 


We are constantly in receipt of letters like the 
one below, from persons who, with a very small 
capital, seek to better their mode of livelihood, and 
become more independent. Far be it from us to 
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discourage them, but before undertaking poultry 
and egg raising as a new business, they should 
know for certain that they will find it very hard for 
a time, and may exhaust both themselves and their 
capital before they get started. Mr. D. J. Quinby, 
writes from Philadelphia, Pa., as follows : 

‘*T can control about one acre and a half of good 
grass land in Central‘ New Jersey, with a small 
barn, dwelling house, and a good well of pure wa- 
ter on it. The land in question slopes to the north- 
west, and to the south. How many chickens can 
be raised profitably on an acreand a half of land? 
Could a person get a moderate living from them, 
making a business of it? How much money would 
be required to start a run of dimensions given, in- 
cluding incubators, etc.?—I can raise about three 
hundred dollars. What stock of fowls do you con- 
sider preferable, all things considered? ”’ 

In answer to these questions we have to say, 
first, the profits of poultry raising do not depend so 
much on raising chickens, as upon the production 
of eggs. This season is too far advanced to do 
either this year, but summer or autumn is the 
proper time to prepare for keeping laying hens, and 
for a harvest next winter. No one can give an ex- 
act answer to your question, but we say in general 
that thousands of chickens may be raised with 
proper appliances and care. .The matter of profit 
depends upon so many contingencies, that it is im- 
possible to say whether one hundred or ten thou- 
sand could be raised with profit. Second: A thou- 
sand laying hens could be kept through the winter 
on the surface named, and ought to lay thirty eggs 
each on an average, and these should net the raiser 
two cents each, ‘which would amount to six thou- 


sand dollars, Still though one thousand hens might. 


do very well in winter, keep one another warm, 
and with care and cleanliness be healthy, yet one 
hundred and fifty hens would overstock the place 
insummer. It would be easy enough to raise one 
thousand chickens, unless they should suffer from 
some epizootic malady, which might sweep them 











off by scores. The approved plan is to use very 
early hatched pullets as layers, and to begin as 
early as February to kill them off as they stop lay- 
ing, and to clear the yards before broilers are plenty, 
and the price of fowls falls very much. Third: 
As to capital. A good lot of young fowls for win- 
ter laying, could hardly be obtained for less than 

one dollar a head, and those from which one would ~ 
expect to-raise chickens for next year’s layers, 
ought to cost double that. So really the three hun- 
dred dollars would not go far, still, if a person has 
a year or so to get ready in, and can live and work 
for that time without encroaching on his capital, 
perhaps a start might be made, even on three hut- 
dred dollars. The things to do would be to put up 
a building for the fowls, light, dry, and warm, haj¢ 
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underground perhaps, and well banked up with 
earth in winter; to secure chickens whenever it is 
possible. You would have to do your own carpenter 
work, and then a house for two hundred hens 
would cost you fifty dollars. A winter house for 
that number of hens, need not be more than twelve 
by twenty-five feet on the ground, and high enough 
for a man to stand up in. In close. quarters they 
keep one another warm, and lay better. Fourth: 
The best fowls for eggs, all things considered, are 
Leghorns. Probably the best for general purposes 
are Plymouth Rocks. 


The Eatable Podded Peas. 
—_ 

W. B. Jones, Henderson, Ga., writes us with ref- 
erence to the eatable podded peas, figured and des- 
cribed in April last, that a variety of them has been 
eultivated in his vicinity for eighty or‘a hundred 
years. Besides the names given in the article re- 
ferred to, itis with him called ‘‘salad pea,’”’and“‘snap 
pea.” Mr. J. gives a method of cultivating these 
and other peas, avoiding the trouble and expense 
of “‘ bushing,’’ which will be useful to many others 
in the Southern States. The peas are sown along 
the rows of cotton stalks of the growth of the pre- 
vious year. In the latter part of December, or in 
January or February, the soil is plowed away from 
the stalks, running close to them; the manure is 
distributed in the furrow, and the earth turned 
back over it. In the bed thus formed, the peas are 
drilled in, a row on each side of the stalks, and as 
near them as practicable. The stalks are strong 
enough to bear the pea vines until the crop is ma- 
ture. Mr. Jones says that they have their first 
picking about April 10th, and that the pod is very 
brittle, snapping off short like aGerman Wax-bean. 
The peas are used when young as a salad, and when 
sufficiently mature, are shelled like ordinary peas. 
When the crop is allowed to ripen, the stalks and 
vines are pulled up, and removed to a shelter. 
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The Creamery and the Farmer. 


PROF. 8. R. THOMPSON, NEB. AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
ti ats 

Among the various ways of diversifying pro- 
duction on the farm, the creamery has many ad- 
vantages. It yields quick returns. Many creamer- 
ies pay cash every month. A farmer who lacks 
capital to stock his farm and must wait for the 
natural increase to give him his return, may, by in- 
vesting in cows, get a return in a few months. He 
thus, in a measure, gets the advantage of the 
“nimble sixpence.”? The results are more certain 
than in most other lines of farming. Good butter 
is always in demand for cash. The product being 
sold as fast as made, the risk of a falling market 
with a full stock on hand is largely removed. If 
extreme fluctuations in price come, they affect 
only a part of the year’s production. The business 
is fairly remunerative. The profits, as is usual 
with a business in which the element of risk is 
largely removed, aré not excessive, but being 
steady, may in the long run be better for the 
farmer than a more speculative line of work in 
which there is a promise of larger profits. In pre- 
senting some points connected with the question 
of profit, I cannot do better than give a statement 
made to me by Mr. 8. C. Bassett, of Buffalo Co., 
Neb. The figures aré taken from his books, and 
so far as they are an estimate, it is that of an in- 


telligent, cautious, and trustworthy farmer. This 
_is the summary for 1883 : 
Pe ONO ess 5.02. >.> 12 
No. of calves raised................. -. 12 
No. of inches of cream..... .......... 2271 
Average number of inches per cow... 1894 

1291 inches of cream, @ 16 cts..... .......... $206.56 

" o A QM eo. clined. 196.00 

Total received for cream..... ... $402.56 

En EK on cccwcketwaeess ben bane. . $33.54 


It should be stated, that the cows were well fed 
and cared for in the best manner. Besides hay 
and grass, each cow was fed sixty-five bushels of 
corn during the year. The estimated value of the 
food of one cow was as follows: Pasture in sum- 
mer, two dollars; hay in winter, three dollars ; 
sixty-five bushels of corn at twenty cents, thirteen 
dollars. Total, eighteen dollars. 

The other sources of income from the cow, be- 
sides the cream were the skim-milk and the calf. 

' Mr. Bassett estimates that the skim-milk judicious- 
ly fed, would produce or be worth eighteen dollars, 
and the calf at three days old would bring five dol- 
lars. The skim-milk, properly utilized, will there- 
fore pay the cost of feeding the cow, leaving the 
value of the cream sold, thirty-three dollars and 
fifty-four cents, and the calf five dollars, or a total 
of thirty-eight dollars and fifty-four cents, to pay 
for interest, cost of labor, and net profit. 


This it seems ought to be on the whole a satis- 


factory showing. A farmer who in addition to his 
other farming operations keeps ten or twelve cows, 
is able to count on a cash income monthly of some- 
thing over thirty dollars at the lowest estimate. 
Farmers who have the requisite skill to rhake good 
butter, and who also live near large towns, can 
often do still better than this, by engaging their 
product to regular customers, and delivering it as 
needed. But where there is one farmer who can 
do this to advantage, there are two or three who 
could sell cream to a.creamery with much greater 
profit. It would seem that a well managed cream- 
ery ought to be of great advantage to any rural 
community, and the rapid extension of the creamery 
system throughout the West confirms this view. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that any kind of 
management will produce such results as are indi- 
cated above. The following are some of the es- 
sential conditions of success in the business of 
furnishing cream to a creamery : The cows must be 
liberally fed; valuable production comes from 

‘abundant food. There must be the greatest regu- 
larity in feeding, watering, and milking the cows. 
The cows must be good ones. These cannot al- 
ways be bought, and the successful dairyman 
should raise his own cows as fast and as far as 

. He can thus be in a position to select the 
best to keep, and sell the others. The whole busi- 





| cost about fifty-three dollars. 





ness must be under the immediate direction and 
care of the owner, or of some painstaking person 


who has a pecuniary interest in the returns from | 


the dairy. It will rarely be possible to have 
the work done successfully by hired help alone. 


—>— 


A Small Poultry House. 


Mr. L. E. DeGour, Morristown, Pa., sends us 
sketches and description of a small poultry house, 


Forest Commissions and Agriculture, 


The outcome of the protracted discussion in the 
New York Legislature on the Adirondack question, 
is a bill which, at this writing, has passed the Sen- 
ate, and we hope will pass the Assembly. It 
provides for three Commissioners, to be appointed 
| by the Governor with the advice of the Senate, to 
| hold office respectively two, four, and six years, 
| thus creating a vacancy every two years. Theyare 
' to take charge of the forest lands now belonging 
to the State, and of any 
that may hereafter be ac- 
quired ; to prevent damage 
to them by fire, trespass, 
etc., und to report to the 
Legislature each year on 
or before Jan. 15 of their 
doings, together with such 
information ‘‘as may be 


























Fig. 1.—EXTERIOR OF A SMALL POULTRY HOUSE. 


from which the accompanying engravings are 
made. The house is ten by thirty feet, seven feet 
high in front, and five feet at the rear. The boards 
are “common thirds,’ with lath placed over the 
cracks. The roof is tin, with two ventilators. The 
yard for the young chicks has a board floor, to 
keep them from the damp earth. This house will 
accommodate seventy-five birds. The materials 
Mr. DeGour, though 


useful‘ in preserving the 
forests upon State lands, 
and maintaining the sup- 
ply of water derived therefrom for the use of the 
State.”’ The bill does not, it will be noticed, provide 
for an Adirondack Reservation, as did several of 
those which came up in the early part of the session ; 
but simply for a Commission to care for the forest 
lands, and for the waters which flow from them. 

The main feature in the bill, which makes it de- 
sirable to have it passed, is in the clause providing 





forareport. The annual value of our forest prod- 
ucts, according to the last 
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census, was seven hundred 








million dollars—more than ten 
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times the value of all the 
gold and silver produced, and 
more than three times that of 
the entire mineral output, 
precious metals, iron, and 
coal. This enormous total is 
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merely the value of the raw 
material, and not that of the 
manufactured articles made 
out of it, and therefore the 
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lack of forest products means 
stoppage of these vast in- 


gyre 2 dustries, all of which create 
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Fig. 2.—GROUND PLAN OF THE POULTRY 


not a carpenter, built the structure, and is sure any 
one at all accustomed to the use of carpenter tools, 
can do the same from the accompanying plan. 





Dairy Questions. 

—>— 
Messrs. Waltz & Wener, of Montana Ter., ask 
us several questions on dairy matters. Our an- 
swers to some of them will indicate the questions. 
It takes a little over eight “‘ pounds of milk to 


make a gallon,’’ and about two gallons of good | 


‘¢milk to make a pound of butter.’? Yet it will 
require three oreven four gallons of some milk for 
a pound of butter. It will not pay to make butter, 
except for your own use, even at sixty cents a 
pound, if you can sell the milk at twenty-five cents 
a gallon, unless indeed you have a sale for sweet 
skim-milk in some form, at eight to twelve cents 
agallon. Jersey cows are generally below medium 


ale ~— 

a market for farm produce, 

and furnish articles needed 
for farm use. When we remember that we are 
rapidly nearing the exhaustion of the greater 
part of our available supply of forest products, we 
see that farmers have.a very direct interest in 


HOUSE. 


forest preservation. 8. W. PowELL, 
—_——_ a 
Short Timber and Wood Supply. 
—_¥_»>——. 


The terrible devastation by the floods in the Val- 
ley of the Ohio, the last winter and spring, is a text 
from which many of our papers are preaching ser- 
mons on the waste of our woodlands, and prophe- 
sying greater evils in the future. The case is by no 
means as desperate as the pessimists would have 
us believe. New England is among the oldest set- 


| tled portions of the country, and in this section the 


size, and are no fighters. They would be under- | 


lings in a herd of ‘‘ common ranch cows.” 
will yield on an average eight or ten quarts of milk 
a day for six to eight months, and during this time 
ought to average a pound to a pound and a 
quarter of butter aday. The “amount of butter 
made from noted cows,” has in some cases ex- 
ceeded three pounds a day, week after week. It is 
avery good one that yields fourteen pounds a week. 
Jersey cows fit to ship, would cost you in the East 
two hundred and fifty to three hundred dollars 
each, in carload lots. Orange carrots are better than 
white, because they help to keep up the color of 
the butter in winter, and are nearly as productive. 
Carrots and mangels mixed make excellent food 
for cows in winter, especially if well sprinkled 
after slicing with equal parts by weight of bran 
and corn meal. 


They | 


| 


danger is already passed, if it ever existed, and in- 
telligent observers assure us that there is more 
woodland to-day, than there was fifty years ago. 
More than a quarter of the land is in wood. The 
white pine, one of our most valuable timber trees, 
may not be so plenty or as large as in the olden 
time, but it still exists, and furnishes large quanti- 
ties of lumber, as the shoe trade of Eastern Massa- 
chusetts attests. Timber land cleared and left to 
renew its growth, is ready to clear again in twenty- 
five or thirty years. And so far as the holding of 
snow and rain is concerned, it is about as valuable 
as the original forest. The shade is complete, the 
leaves and leaf-mould are retained, and floods are 
no more numerous or destructive than they were in 
the early settlement of the country. There are two 
forces steadily operating to conserve our forests, 
for the most part overlooked by those who prophe- 
sy evil from our waning forests. The first is the 
enormous and steady increase of the production of 
coal, and the increase of facilities for its distribu- 
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tion. Steamboats, locomotives, and _ factories, 
that once used wood, now use coal almost exclu- 
sively. Even farmers within one or two miles of 
arailroad depot, now use coal and find it cheaper 
than wood, especially in winter, though the wood 
grows upon theirown farms. And this use of coal 
is increasing in the rural districts every year, and 
nothing is likely to prevent its increase in the fu- 
-ture. Then the drift of our population away from 


the rural districts into cities and villages, has an | 


important bearing upon the increase of woodlard. 
The census shows that in the last decade, the ex- 
clusively farming towns of Connecticut lost over 
twelve thousand inhabitants, while there was a 
steady increase in the cities and villages. This 
drift is not likely to be arrested by any songs the 
poets can sing. It meavs abandoned farms, lone 
chimney-stacks where farm houses once stood, 
rocky pastures and meadows turned into thrifty 
forests. These are a good investment to their pres- 
ent owners, as woodland, the annual growth paying 
interest and taxes, without outlay for labor. Self- 
interest is likely to conserve our forests with or 
without floods. This drift of the population in 
due time will reach the newer States. 


> om 


Hanging Nest Boxes. 
a 


It is cheaper to construct continuous rows of 
nest boxes, nailing them securely to the sides of 
the poultry houses, but they afford a snug retreat 
for lice, mites, and other insect enemies of fowls, 
from which it is difficult to dislodge them. By 
having movable boxes the cleansing process is 
facilitated, and extreme neatness can be main- 
tained. A good box that is easily made should 
be from twelve to fourteen inches long, eight 
to ten inches wide and about eight inches deep, 
the part by which it hangs being about four 
or five inches higher. The ends may be made of 
inch white pine and the front, back, and bottom of 
half-inch pine, all planed stuff to give a neat fin- 
ish. A good coat of paint will add to the appear- 
ance and go far towards preventing vermin from 
infesting it, otherwise apply whitewash, inside and 
out, before using. To prevent the back from being 
broken, securely fasten two inch and a half cleats 
on the outside. Make two holes, through which 
the stout screws pass when the box is in place. 

A very readily made hanging box is made as fol- 
lows: The back and bottom are constructed of good, 
planed inch pine, the hight of back being twelve 
to fourteen inches. The front of the box is made 
of the sides of a high cheese box, the width (ex- 
treme) from back to front being from eight to ten 
inches. To prevent the front from coming loose 
where it is fastened to the sides, it should be nailed 
on with a strip of tin or heavy leather. D, Z.E. 





A Wire Splicer. 
—>>—- 

Mr. A. F. Kemman, New Hampton, Iowa, sends 
us a description with sketches of his wire splicer. 
This isan age of wire, as is evident from the net 
work of wires in the cities, and the millions of 
miles of barbed wire in fences in the country. To 
make this splicer, take a bar of half inch, round 
iron, nine inches long. Heat about three inches of 
one end and hammer it flat until it is one inch 
wide. With a cold chisel cut a one-fourth inch slot 
a quarter of an inch from the right side and an 
inch deep. Figure 1 shows the slot. Bend the 
part marked d, so it will be a quarter inch from 


= > 


d c 
Figs. 1 and 2.—THE sPLICER. 


the flat part, as shown in figure 2 at candd. The 
lower part of the slot c should be about a half inch 
from the bend at d. Smooth the parts with a file, 
thus completing the tool. To use it let e and /, 
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figure 3, represent two wires to be joined. Bend 
the ends so they are nearly at right angles with 
each other, Hold them with pinchers at g; place 
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Fig. 5.—MAKING THE SPLICE. 


the hook of the splicer on the wire j, while the 
wire e falls in the slot. Twist the pieces around 
the wire f when one half of the splice is made. 
Repeat the operation for the other end. Figure 4 
represents the splice completed. Use about four 
or five inches of each wire to twist around the 


Fig. 4.—THE SPLICE COMPLETE. 





other. This makes a neat, easily made splice for 
either plain or barbed wire. The splicer is so 
simple that any blacksmith can quickly make it 
at very little cost. 





Convenient Portable Tool Box. 
— = 

An old dry goods or shoe box will supply mate- 
rials, and a little rainy day or evening work will 
construct a good tool box, very convenient not only 
for keeping the tools in, but also for carrying them 
out to the field, for repairing fences, etc. For 
lightness, use half inch boards for the sides and 
bottom, and those a little thicker for the ends and 
handle. The box may be of any size. The follow- 
ing dimensions will admit hand-saws, axes or 
adz: End pieces eight inches wide, sixteen inches 
high, tapering from six inches above the bottom to 
two inches at top. Side pieces six inches wide, 
thirty-four inches long. Bottom piece six by thirty- 
twoinches. Top piece, or handle, straight-grained 
pine or spruce, or ash if available, corners rounded. 
The handle may be nailed in, or fitted to small 
auger holes and tenoned. Adapt the dimensions to 
the tools ; acommon method is, a side compart- 
ment, one and a half by thirty-two inches for saw 
and square; nail-boxes at the ends, with a partition 
in one of them for an axe blade, the handle to lie 
along one side. Central portion for hammer, chis- 
els, augers, etc. For a neat job, plane all, and 
fasten with finishing nails. In such a box the load 
is balanced ; it is easily carried by one man, or be- 
tween two, each taking hold of one end of the 
handle. A. F. K. 





Shoulder Pads. 


—<>-— 

Mr. H. C, Blackwood, Washougal, W. T., writes 
us as follows: I have found a collar-pad made of 
new, undressed sheep-skin, to be the best preven- 
tive of and remedy for sore shoulders in horses. 
Cut out two pieces about the shape of, and some- 
what larger than the faces of the collar. Fasten 
one edge in the groove opposite the hame groove, 
with the wool next to the collar. The skin seems 
to have some healing properties. This pad is 
quickly and easily made, and is much better than 
most of the pads sold by the harness makers. 
One set will last an entire season. I have used 
these pads a great deal in threshing, which work is 
very liable to gall the shoulders of horses, and 
have found them superior to all other kinds, 





Sweet Potatoes in Northern Gardens. 


Within a few years, the cultivation of the sweet 
potato has extended northward, and it isnow raised 
successfully as far north as Central Michigan. 
Those who wish to undertake its culture on a small 
scale, will find it cheaper to buy the plants, or sets, 
than to raise them. In cities the seedsmen offer 
the plants, and there are several who advertise 
them. They bear transportation well, and may be 
sent by mail or express. In Northern localities it 
is best to raise them on manured ridges, Upon 
the unbroken surface of the soil distribute well 
decomposed barn-yard manure in lines, or strips, 
three feet apart, the manure strips being about a foot 
wide and three inches thick. With a plow, turn a 
furrow from. both sides, to cover the manure and 
form a ridge over it. Dress up the ridges with ioe 
and rake, and plant the potato sets upon the top 
of it every fifteen inches. If*the planting is done 
in a dry time, make the holes with a trowel, fill 
them with water, and when this soaks away, set in 
the plant. If the soil is fairly moist, watering 
will not be needed. The plants should be set deep 
in the soil, leaving but one or two leaves above the 
surface. Should a late frost or an accident destroy 
the portion above ground, some of the eyes below 
will start and replace it. The sides of the ridges 
and the spaces between them should be kept clear 
of weeds until the growth of the vines covers them. 
The variety most generally grown at the North is 
the Nansemond, though there are one or two others 
for which greater earliness is claimed. When the 
vines get large, they will throw. out roots at each 
joint; this should be prevented by moving them, 
by running a rake-handle or some such stick under 
the vines and lifting them from the earth, 





A Convenient Tree-Lifter. 
—<-— 


A large percentage of trees transplanted from 
the forest, die on account of not having a sufficien 
quantity of roots. The engraving shows a contri- 
vance to aid in lifting trees in good condition. 
Join at the top two pieces of two by four scant- 
ling, four feet long, and nail a cross-piece about six 
inches from the boitom. Attach a piece of chain, 
e, to one end of a lever, c, which is notched at }, so 
as to work on the pieces d. To use the lifter, take 
a crow-bar and punch a hole under the root of the 
tree to be dug, pull the chain through, and hook it 
around to forma loop. Cloth or old rags may be 





A DEVICE FOR LIFTING TREES. 


placed in the loop, to prevent injury to the tree. 
Cut a circle, f, around the tree with a sharp spade. 
Then let one person pull on the lever ¢, while the 
other ‘ligs. Trees may be very quickly lifted in 
this manner, and without straining a person as 
when pulling by hand. The contrivance may be 
carried by one person. When a large quantity is 
to be dug, a boy may be sent ahead to make the 
holes for the chain. JNO. BARTLETT. 
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A Fence Board Holder. 
—>_— 


Figure 1 shows a contrivance for holding fence 
boards against the posts, at the right distances 
apart when nailing. A twoand a half by two and 

a half inch piece of the de- 
sired length is taken for the 
upright, a. About its cen- 
ter is hinged the brace, c. 
A strap hinge, 6, or a stout 
piece of leather for a hinge, 
will answer. Blocks or 
stops, d,d,d,d, are nailed on 
the upright a, at the required 
distances, according to the 
space between the boards on 
the fence. The bottom 
boards of the fence are nail- 
ed on first. The bottom 
(& block of the board holder 
rests upon the bottom board, 
and is held in position by the 
brace c. The boards can be placed in the holder 
like putting up bars, and are guided to their places 
on the posts by the blocks d,d. The boards can 
now be nailed on the posts, and the holding devices 
moved for another length. When the boards are 
too Jong, they can be pulled forward a little, and 








Fig. 2. 


the end sawed, and pushed back to place. One 
man using this contrivance, can nail on nearly as 
many boards in a day, as two persons with one to 
hold the boards in the old way. Figure 2 shows 
the manner of using the fence board holders. 





Animal Ailments. 
DR. D. D. SLADE. 
ep 

SHORTENING OF THE TENDONS.—Mr. A. N. Brainard, 
Carbondale, Ilis.—The shortening of the tendons, or 
cords in the legs of the horse, is due to previous inflam- 
mation in the parts, the result of strain and over-exer- 
tion.—In the early stages, a long period of rest at pas- 
ture with an occasional blistering, may serve to restore 
the tissues to their natural condition, if they have not 
been too seriously injured. A high-heeled shoe may 
facilitate the cure, by throwing the tendons into a state 
of relaxation. After the tendons have become per- 
manently and rigidly shortened, however, only the sever- 
ing of the cords by the knife, can give any hope of a 
permanent cure. The operation should be performed by 
a skillful surgeon, and the animal cannot be put to hard 
work for several weeks afterwards. Although the opera- 
tion is a simple one, its results are often far from satis- 
factory, and this fact must be considered before it is 
undertaken. There is always a tendency to contraction 
of the tendons again, in spite of the means employed to 
overcome this condition. 

Parturition Fever. Mu.k Fever. PARTURIENT 
AporpLexy.—Mr. W. L. Fulton, Pioneer, Ohio.—These 
names are given to a diseased condition, which may at- 
tack cows within twenty-four hours after calving, and 
almost invariably proves fatal. The disease most fre- 
quently shows itself in animals that are large milkers, 
and are inclined to a fullness of blood, and that have 
been well fed previous to calving. The symptoms may 
be, at first, great dullness, stupor, heat of head and 
horns, followed by delirium, or the delirium may be ab- 
sent, and Joss of power over the limbs, accompanied by 
paralysis of intestines and bladder, and inability to rise. 
Whatever may he the particular condition of the animal 
as shown by the symptoms, it is dependent upon the 
peculiar state of the system at the time of parturition. 
‘Cows, which show a tendency to plethora, must be kept 
‘mpon a low diet for weeks before calving. The diet 


_ ghould be of a laxative nature. Great attention should 


paid tocleanliness, and to proper ventilation of the 





premises in which they are kept. Particular care should 
be taken, that they are not allowed to have access to 
luxuriant pasturage. The disease having declared itself, 
the first and most important step is to administer a full 
cathartic, which should consist of two pounds, at least, 
of Epsom salts. If insensibility has occurred, give this 
by means of the stomach pump, and after a few hours 
the action of the purgative may be assisted and hastened 
by foments of warm soap-suds every fifteen to twenty 
minutes. If there is delirium with heat of head and 
horns, apply cold water, or bits of ice to these parts. 
Rub the body and extremities constantly, and draw off 
the milk frequently. The strength must be kept up by 
the aid of stimulants. The following answers an ex- 
cellent purpose: Aromatic Spirits of Ammonia, two 
ounces ; Ground Gentian, one ounce; Ale, one pint, to 
be given every two hours. Coldness of surface and of 
extremities must be counteracted by suitable coverings. 
It is important to maintain the erect posture, if possible. 
The chances of recovery under any circumstances are 
small, but this fact should not prevent us from usiig 
every exertion to overcome this malady. If recovery 
occurs, the animal should be fattened for the butcher, 
and not allowed to have another calf, unless the cow is 
vecy valuable, in which case great attention should be 
paid to the means for prevention of the disease. 


DIARRH@A IN Fowis.—W. J. Hess, Goldendale, Wash- | 


ington Territory.—I‘ would be difficult to form a correct 
diagnosis of the cause of death in fowls, without know- 
ing more of the symptoms which they presented. The 
enlarged and peculiar state of the liver found on the ex- 
amination of one fowl, does not prove that others were 
similarly affected. The length of time, from one to 
four weeks, during which the birds were ailing, pre- 
cludes the supposition of cholera. Diarrhea in fowls 
may be due to a variety of causes, among which may be 


mentioned improper food, inclement weather, change of | 


diet, etc., or it may be asymptom of contagious disease. 
Unless long continuous, it is not worth while to resort to 
remedies, except to very simpleones. A complete change 
of food may often effect a cure, such as giving soft-boiled 
rice, barley-meal, or barley. To these first two, may be 
added a little powdered chalk, or a few drops of lauda- 
num. If this is not sufficient, give five grains each of 
chalk, rhubarb and pepper, to which may be added half a 
grain of opium in the food twice a day, or perhaps better 
still, in a pill. Sulphate of Quinine should be added to 
the drinking water. To whatever cause the disease may 
be due, the affected birds should be separated from the 
healthy. The house and yard, should be thoroughly 
cleaned and disinfected, by washing walls, perches, floors, 
with water, to which is added about six drachms of Sul- 
phuric Acid to the gallou, by means of a common broom 
or brush. If possible, the healthy birds should be re- 
moved to new quarters for a time. 

Deats or Youne Pies.—Mr. Geo. W. Osborne, Hamil- 
ton, Madison Co., N. Y.,writes us that he has lost two more 
pigs, three months old, from some obscure cause. For 
the first month he fed thezn on ground feed, corn and 
oats, Since then has been using cotton-seed-meal in ad- 
dition, gradually increasing the quantity, until he reached 
the proportion of two of feed, to one of the meal. The 
pigs ate about twelve quarts of theclear feed daily, but 
only half of that amount of the mixture. The pigs were 
well housed and littered. Have had no clear water to 
drink, and very little salt. The post-mortem examina- 
tion showed considerable inflammation of the digestive 
organs.—It is fair topresume from the appearance pre- 
sented at the examination, that the cotton-seed was the 
cause of death, being an inappropriate article of diet for 
young swine, on account of its extreme richness in al- 
buminoids. If given atall to young animals, it should be 
in very small quantities, and its effects upon the system 
carefully watched. We know of one case at least, where 
death of a pig was produced by an excess of this food. 
Clean water is essential to the well-being of swine, as it 
is to other animals, and experimeits have abundantly 
shown the value of salt, not only for the general health 
of the pig, but also as contributing to the fattening 
process. 

WEAKENEss IN Horses.—A subscriber from Qi! City, 
Verango Co., Pa., writes us that he has a horse eight 
years old, which appears to be weak in the hind-quarters, 
sweats easily when worked, and staggers about.—The 
animal is suffering from general nervous debility, exhib- 
ited most especially in the hind-quarters, and due most 
probably to previous sickness, from which he has never 
entirely recovered. Whatever the cause the treatment 
must consist of giving the best food and plenty of it, oats 
being preferable to corn. Great attention should be 
paid to keeping the skin in the most healthy condition, 
by proper grooming and plenty of friction. Good quar- 
ters and good ventilation are essential, also a moderate 
amount of work, with no excess. Give half an ounce of 
Powdered Gentian in his food twice a day. Treat the 
animal patient just as you would a person who is weak, 
and not yet recovered from some previous illness. 











Productive Idaho Valleys.—The val- 
ley world around Cauldwell is one of the western won- 
ders. Boise Valley stretches out in the purest atmosphere, 
a distance of eighty miles of the richest available soil, 
interlaid with springs, rivers, and geyser wonders as well, 

Fayette Valley, a semi-Swiss scene, takes in one hun- 
dred miles of the best meadow lands of the Territory, 
The Malheus Valley, seventy miles in length, holds in 
its precious soil and area, all possibilities to the farmer 
and fruit-grower. 

Boise and Fayette Valleys are bordered and inter- 
spersed with timber lands, that would put Michigan for- 
eststo shame. Everything that can be produced from 
the soil in Colorado or the Sacremento Valley, can be 
raised in these valleys of Idaho, without irrigation. 





Oregon Climate.—For years the “Oregon 
mist,’’ has been a standing slur with the surrounding 
States and Territories, and to describe that ‘ mist,” 
would be to say, it is simply a heavy fog, without the 
chill and malarious taint, that sneaks along with fog in 
other localities. It never rains in torrents and showers 
in Oregon, but settles into a heavy dampness, without 
the least atmospheric disturbance; thunder storms are 
rare, hail storms, cyclones, hurricanes and blizzards are 
unknown to the State. After September the soil iskept 
moist in its dew bath; from the first of November, 
until the second week in May, the rainfall is regular 
and copious, insuring the best of crops, aud the 
farmer's prosper.ty. The climatic conditions of this 
far-western State, are particularly adapted to good 
stock. The ‘‘ chinch-grass,”’ as it is knownon the Pa- 
cific Coast, is the most healthful grazing to be found in 
the world. The draught horses of Oregon are remark- 
able for size, health and endurance. The winters can- 
not be called severe, when, west of the Cascade Range, 
the farmers allow their stock to roam the year through, 
without any attempt at housing or feeding. L. LestEr. 


The Herbage of a Permanent 
Meadow.—The great value of the experiments con- 
ducted at Rothamsted, Eng., by Messrs. Lawes and Gil- 
bert, has often been acknowledged in these columns. 
One important feature of these experiments is their con- 
tinued character. Results derived from the same treat- 
ment of plots of ground for twenty and thirty or more 
years, have a value far beyond those experiments lasting 
but a year or two. In the report now before us, we have 
only one class of results from twenty years’ experiments 
upon a meadow of mixed herbage. The “ Agricultural 
Results” were .publishedin 1880. The present report 
gives the ‘‘ Botanical Results,” and is the work of that 
most conscientious and pains-taking botanist. Dr. 
Maxwell T. Masters, editor of ‘‘Gardener’s Chronicle,” 
London (Eng.) This report occupies over two hundred 
and thirty of the ample quarto pages of the Transactions 
of the Royal Society, and is illustrated by tables that are 
wonderful in their completeness. The object of these 
experiments, which have been continuous for over twen- 
ty years, was to show the effects of fertilizers upon the 
herbage of a meadow. Some twenty-two plots were 
carefully measured, some were left without any treat- 
ment, and others had weighed quantities of manure and 
different fertilizers applied to them. Records of the fer- 
tilizers, and their effect upon vegetation, have been 
made from year to year. These experiments involved a 
vast amount of mechanical labor. To take a fair sample 
of the herbage of each plot was no small task. The col- 
lectors followed the mowers, and a portion was taken 
from each swath ; these portions were carefully mixed, 
and a sample of ten or twenty pounds taken for exami- 
nation. The specimens from each plot were overhauled 
and assorted by experts, including boys, who became 
wonderfully skillful in detecting the different plants. 
Anaccount was made of the numbers of each species, 
and they were also grouped as gramineous (grass-like) 
plants, leguminous (clover and related) plants, and mis- 
cellaneous, mainly weed-like plants. These results are 
presented in tables, allowing a comparison to be made of 
the effects of different fertilizers. Should a study of 
these show ahything of value to our farmers, we shall 
make use of them. Our present object is to acknowledge 
the receipt of this remarkable contribution to scientific 
agriculture, and again to call the attention of our 
readers to the extenstve, accurate, and most valuable 
experimental work carried on at Rothamsted, England. 
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Barning Out Stumps.—E. L. Burnett, 
Nunda, Colo., asks our opinion of the following method 
of destroying stumps: * In autumn or winter bore a one 
or two-inch hole eight inches deep. Drop into it one or 
two ounces of saltpetre, fill the hole with water, and 
plugitup. In spring remove the plug, poar in a gill of 
kerosene and ignite it. The stump will smoulder away 
without blazing, to the extremity of the roots, leaving 
nothing but ashes.”—The above “recipe’’ has been 
going the rounds for several years. That saltpetre will 
cause a green stump to disappear in this manner, looks 
as improbable as that a stump holding a gill of kerosene 
will ‘“‘smoulder away without blazing.” Still, we have 
not tried it. Ifany of our readers have, will they kindly 
give the result? 

An Inexpensive Pudding.—When eggs 
are as scarce and costly as they often are, we can com- 
mend the following, if as good as that we have tasted, 
made by this recipe: Have ready a pint of bread crumbs, 
a quart of sour apples, pared, cored and chopped moder- 
ately fine; a fullcup of sugar, and two or three table- 
spoonfuls of butter. Butter a pudding dish, begin with a 
layer of apples, sprinkle over them some sugar and a few 
bits of the butter, nutmeg or cinnamon as desired, and 
cover with bread crumbs; then more apples, etc., repeat- 
ing the layers until the dish is full, the top being bread 
crumbs. Cover tightly and steam three-quarters of an 
hour, finally browning slightly in the oven. To be eaten 
warm, with cream or butter and sugar rubbed together. 





Household Recipes. — Without a va- 
riety “of available fresh fruits for the preparation of 
desserts, the following recipes will supply the deficiency 
most admirably: Suet Pudding.—One cup each of becf 
suet, chopped fine, raisins chopped, sweet milk, sugar, 
three eggs, four cups flour, a teaspoonful soda, two of 
cream tartar or four even teaspoonfuls baking powder, 
and a little salt. Steam two hours. Half of above is 
sufficient for five or six persons. For sauce, use corn- 
starch or sweet gloss starch, made the same as for thick 
laundry starch. Season well with butter, salt, sugar, and 
extract of lemon.——Orange Shoricake.—Two eggs, one 
cup sugar, beat quickly and lightly together, add five 
teaspoonfuls cold water, one cup flour rounding with 
two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, sifted together, 
a pineh of salt, flavor with lemon extract. Bake in two 
jelly pans ina hot oven. For icing use one cup sugar, 
two tablespoonfuls water, and boil until it threads from 
the spoon. Remove from stove, and when a little cool 
stirin the white of one egg, well beaten. Slice three or 
four oranges, spread the cake with the icing and a layer 
of the slices ; then add the second leyer, treating the top 
in the same manner. Serve cold with sweet milk or bet- 
ter still, whipped cream. HAZELWOOD. 

GaseLime as a Fertilizer.—With the 
continued extension of gas-works, even to quite small 
villages, there is an increasing amount of so-called ** gas- 
lime ;” and, taking the year together, no other single 
question comes to us so often, as, what is the value of 
this product asa fertilizer? When fresh from the gas- 
houseit has an offensive odor, and so many associate 
unpleasant smells with fertilizers, that they frequently 
overestimate this material. When illuminating gas is 
produced by heating bituminous coal in the retorts, sev- 
eral impurities are mixed with it, sulphur or compounds 
of sulphur among them. To remove these, one part of the 
process is to pass the gas, on its way to the distributing 
reservoir, through boxes of fresh-burned lime. The sul- 
phur unites with the lime, and forms calcium sulphide, 
formerly called sulphide of calcium, or sulphuret of lime, 
etc. When the lime ceases to longer act efficiently, it is 
thrown out, and fresh lime introduced. This refuse 
lime is constantly offered to farmers as a fertilizer, often 
at a nominal price. Properly used it may be as valuable 
as a mixture of common lime with some lend plaster ; 
improperly used it is poisonous tv plants, as many have 
found to their cost and disgust, and when the sulphur 
and lime, or the calcium sulphide, is exposed to the air 
for a sufficient time, the sulphur is oxidized to sulphuric 
or sulphurous acid, the calcium (or basic metal of lime) 
is oxidized at the same time into lime, and the union of 
the two forms sulphate or sulphite of lime, or both. The 
sulphate of lime is the sameas plaster, gypsum or land 
plaster, so much used as a fertilizer. The rest of the 
refuse is mainly common slaked lime, though usually 
carbonated, making it just the same as air-slaked lime 
that has been sometime exposed to the atmosphere. It 
will thus be seen that while the fresh gas-house lime is 
not a safe application direct to crops, or to soils to be 
soon seeded, yet if it be left sufficiently spread out, 
(better under cover from rains, but not absolutely essen- 
tial), until disagreeable odors have mainly passed away, 
which may take place in from two to six months, or 
longer, the material is probably about equal to common 
air-slaked lime: or it may be somewhat more valuable 
on soils where land plaster produces good results. 
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Lima Beans.—B. Miles, Lorain Co., Ohio, sends us a 
seasonable hint. He makes the hills for the beans four feet 
apart each way,intworows. After seiting the poles, those 
of four hills are brought together at the top, and firmly 
tied with tarred twine. These poles soon become covered 
with vines, and stand so firmly, that he has had none blow 
over, while the beans hung down in the leafy tents thus 
formed, in such a manner that Mr. M. says, “it is just fon 
to pick them.” 


Making Straw into Manure.—Mr. J. J. Ballinger, 
Cheney, W. T., asks us for a good way to convert straw in- 
to manure. Weknow that live stock will do this most sat- 
isfactorily.—Feed the straw to sheep or cattle, with a daily 
ration of grain or hay, or both. If the straw must be re- 
duced to a field fertilizer without the aid of the animal sys- 
tem, it needs to be kept continuously moist. If this is not 
possible, the straw may be plowed under, where it will after- 
ward decay. If none of these methods are available, the 
straw may be burned, and the ashes applied to the land. 


Trouble Witk a Rose Bush.—Wr. C. L. Whitman, 
Ludlow, Ill., sends us a young rose bush, with an excres- 
cence, the size of an English walnut, growing upon the 
stem, Just below the surface of the ground. The swelling 
has all the characters of a gall, and is no doubt due, like 
other galls, to insects, which pass their larval state in 
them. We were unable to find the insect, though as the 
frontier men say, there was-‘a plenty of sign.” It isa prop- 
er precaution to burn all such excrescences that may be 
met with, whether they occur above ground, or below the 
surface, 


A Stimulant for Tomatoes,—“ Beginner,” Wakefield, 
Mass., asks, ‘‘ What artificial fertilizer can be used upona 
crop of tomatoes, to give a quick and temporary result?” 
The soil for tomatoes may be easily made too rich, and the 
vines stimulated to rampant growing, rather than to fruit 
bearing. A light, sandy soil, with a little well decomposed 
stable manure in the hill at planting, gives better crops 
than a strong soil heavily manured, Of the artificial ferti- 
lizers, a good superphosphate is likely to give the best re- 
sults. A tablespoonful or so to each plant, to be worked 
into the soil at the time of setting out, or rather more ap- 
plied later, when hoeing, will probably be of good service. 


Cabbage Maggots.—Mr. O. D. Smith, Andes, N. Y., 
writes us, he has been troubled for the past few years with 
a small white maggot on the roots of his cabbages, both 
while in the seed-bed, and after they were set out. They eat 
off all the small roots, and sometimes bore thestem. The 
maggots are apparently those of the cabbage-fly of Europe 
(Anthomya brassice). When athird of an inch long, they 
leave the infested cabbage and pass into the ground, from 
which, after pupation, the mature flies come forth. Seyv- 
eral broods are annually produced. The best remedy thus 
far employed is lime, which is best applied in the form of 
lime-water. Superphosphate as a fertilizer acts as a pre- 
ventive. It is not best to grow successive crops of cabbage 
on the same soil. 


Catching a Wild Cow.—wr. F. W. Godsal, Fort 
Macleod, Alberta, Canada, wishes to know if thereis any 
plan or trap for catching a wild cow by the head, and hold- 
ing her in order to milk, or otherwise handle her.—Have a 
set of stanchions set in some shed, or even an open yard, in- 
to which the cow may be driven. Then if feed is placed in 
front of the stanchions, she will be forced by hunger to put 
her head through, and then by pulling a cord the movable 
stanchion may be shut, and the cow caught. « You will have 
a good time “gentling” her, but be patient and do not strike 
her, or hurt her in any way. One blow or kick will undo all 
the progress towards taming ber youcan make in half a 
day. Tie her legs to milk her, but do not hurt her. 


Grape Rot.—Mr. J. H. Glem, Coultersville, Tenn., 
writes us, that he has been much troubled with grape rot. 
We do not know of any certain remedy for this disease of 
the vineyard. This destructive work is doubtless that of a 
small, parasitic fungus. The fungus plant preys upon the 
juices of the berries, and causes them to change color, and 
finally drop off. Some grape growers have used Flowers of 
Sulphur with some success. This substance, when applied to 
the foliage, has proved a remedy for the leaf mildew, so 
prevalent in many parts of the country. The rot of the 
berry is much more difficult to reach. Paper bags placed 
over the clusters just after flowering, tend to keep off all 
disease germs, and have served well in other respects when 
employed. 


The Quince Borer.—Mr. J. A. Price, Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., writes us for aremedy for the quince borer. This 
pest of the orchard was described, with engravings, in the 
December American Agriculturist, 1888. The striped parent 
beetle deposits its eggs in the bark near the base of the tree, 
from June to August. Petroleum paper wrapped around 
the tree, partly below ground, will keep off the beetle. The 
deposited eggs are killed by an alkaline (potash or soda) 
wash. Two pounds of whale-oil soap, and four ounces of 
sulphur, in a pailful of water,is a cheap and reliable mix- 
ture to apply tothe trees. The borers already at work 
should be cut out, or killed in their burrows with a wire 
probe. A knife in careless hands may do even more damage 
than the borers, Cut away only enough bark to admit of 
reaching the intruder. 


Pig Raising.—Mr. L M. Stearns, Cardiff, N. Y., wishes 
answers to the following questions: What is the most pro- 
lific kind of swine that have the following qualities—easiest 
keepers; fatten at any age; do well on red clover; make 





from one hundred and fifty, to two hundred pounds of pork 
at eight months old, and will do to raise in Central New 
York?—The small Yorkshires (white), and the Essex (black) 
are the easiest keepers. They wili fatten at any age, in 
fact, if they are fairly well fed, are always fat. These pigs 
do well on red clover, keep fat, and will make two hundred 
pound pigs at eight months old. A cross-bred pig will do ° 
better. Say pigs half small Yorkshires, and half Berkshire, 
with the latter for their dam, or the Yorkshire or Essex 
crossed upon big sows of any breed. You can raise any 
kind of pigs you wish in Central New York, if you will take 
care of them, and if not, you had better not raise any. 


Preparing Fish as a Fertilizer.—‘ Amateur,” 
Artondale, Wash. Ter., can get any quantity of fish, but is 
ata loss how to use them. He procured six tons last fall, and 
stratified them with alternate layers of earth. This spring 
they are not half decayed, ‘‘ while the perfume is horrible.” 
On the Atlantic Coast, the fish guano is a secondary, or at 
least a joint product. The fish are first pressed for their 
oil, the meat and bones are then dried and ground, and in 
that condition the fisa scrap decomposes very readily, either 
in a compost, or applied directly to the soil. The oil is of 
no value ag a fertilizer, and retards the decomposition. Still 
you have had your“ fish pie,” made only during the tool 
months. We do not know what kind of fish you used, but it 
can hardly be more oily than the menhaden, which the New 
England and Long Island shore farmers formerly composted 
in the manner you described. Warm weather will no 
doubt hasten the process, and the odor can be suppressed by 
a thicker covering of earth upon the heap. 


The Transmutation of Grain.—“4. W. M.,” Ala- 
mossa, Col., asks us if it is a fact, that either in England or 
America, oats have been sown, and after the crop had been 
fed off by sheep the first season, the second year a crop of 
barley has been reaped, no other seed having been put in in 
the mean time. Also, has wheat in like manner resulted 
from the sowing of barley? That both barley and wheat 
may have appeared under the above conditions is possible, 
but that oats ever change into barley, or. barley into 
wheat, we have no proof. These belong with the still more 
general belief that wheat will produce chess. Numerous 
people are ready to assert that they have seen these trans- 
mutations, but when asked to show them to others, the evi- 
dence always fails. Elihu Burritt, known as the “ Learned 
Blacksmith,” recorded his observations in England in a 
book, in which he gravely stated that he saw a case of the 
transmutation of a field of one kind of grain into another. 
The farmer declared he had sown wheat, and there wasa . 
field of barley, or vice versa, and the wonderful fact was 
written down, and appeared at length in a costly book. 
Mr. Burritt was probably “learned” in many things, but 
notin what constitutes evidence. We have been on the 
look out for a etalk that was partly wheat and partly chess, 
for these many pears, and have failed to see one. , 


Salt asa Fertilizer in the Orchard,—A. W. Lang- 
don, Erie Co., N. Y., asks our advice “‘ as to the quantity of 
salt advisable to use abont fruit trees in a old orchard.” 
There is no more positive knowledge as to the value of salt 
asa fertilizer for fruit trees, than there is regarding its 
utility when applied to field crops. The fruit trees to 
which it appears to have been most beneficial, are the plum 
and quince, and on these it has been used more as @ reme- 
dy for Giseases, than as a fertilizer in the proper sense of 
the term. Salt in sufficient quantity applied to the roots, 
will destroy all vegetation, including the largest trees, 
hence caution must be exercised. Mr. Meech, the successful 
quince grower of New Jersey, advises a pint to be applied to 
the soil around quince trees that are two or three years old. 
Whether salt will produce a better effect upon old orchard 
trees than a good dressing of fine bone, we much doubt. 
If applied to old orchard trees, we should prefer to try two 
quarts, sprinkied upon the soilas far as the roots extend, 
to a larger quantity. We hope Mr. L. will try the salt, and 
also upon some of the other trees, a liberal dressing of 
ashes, of bone flour, and stable manure, and report the 
comparative results. 


City People as Farmers.—J. Reese, Covington, Ken- 
don Co., Ky., asks: “Can city people make a success of 
farming?” That depends—if the people are in successful 
and profitable business in a city, they may possibly make 
enough to allow them to live ona farm, This is a frequent 
question, and the answer is not intended to be a trivial one. 
The question gives expression toa too common opinion, 
that a farm will somehow run itself, and not only afford city 
people a rural home, but it may return an income besides. 
A farm, to be successful, requires all the care and business 
application that is needed in any other business. If one 
who has built up a profitable business in dry-goods, hard- 
ware, or groceries, in a city, upon moving to a farm will 
apply to farming the same business methods that have made 
his city occupation profitable, the probabilities are that he 
will succeed at farming. Unless he does this, and if he at 
the same time continues his city methods of living, a fail- 
ure is certain to follow. We would not imply that farmers 
should live any more poorly than city people. A merchant 
or tradesman works for money and with that, everything 
consumed in the family is purchased. On the farm, the ob- 
ject is to produce everything, so far as may be, that is con- 
sumed by the family. A different kind of economy must 
be studied. The provisions needed by the family must be 
largely produced on the farm, and for the few things that 
must be brought to the farm from the outside—coffee, 
sugar, clothing, and a few others, something must be pro- 
duced that will sell readily and bring the money, to allow 
them to be purchased. City people who turn farmers may 
succeed if they will really become farmers.—If they 
remain city people, they had better remain in the city. 






































Farming in Englard. 
ALFRED TRUMBLF. 
ctalainaeioars 
During a recent tour of Europe, the writer spent 
most of his time among the farmers of the coun- 
tries he visited. He was familiar with country life 
at home, and everywhere contrasted the condition 
of the foreign farmer with thut of the agriculturist 
in the United States. It is for the purpose of il- 





AN AGRICULTURAL LABORER. 


lustrating these contrasts, that he presents this 
sketch and its accompanying pictures to the public. 
Everything about farm-life in England is strange 
to American eyes. The great waste of land and 
labor in hedging and ditching is striking to one ac- 
customed to our own more economical and ready 
system of fencing. All year round, the care of 
hedges and ditches on a farm of any size, keeps 





THE PLOW-BOY. 


several men employed, and the farms themselves 
seem strangely cramped to one accustomed to the 
broad, open stretches of the West. The people in 
their odd dress, work more slowly than do the 








laborers in our own fields; the horses are larger, 
heavier, and more deliberate in their movements, 
and the implements of farming are often unwieldy 
and ridiculously primitive in form. Almost the 
only feature of the country in England that strikes 
an American as enviable, is the magnificent roads, 
which even in the worst of weather, are fairly good 
for travel. The spirit of improvement is now 
spurring the English farmers into an approach to 
the enterprise of our own land. ee | 
schools are doing good work, and modern machin- 
ery is being extensively introduced. In Suffolk, | 
Norfolk, Lincoln, and some other counties, agri- 
culture has attained-toa high degree of perfec- 
tion, but in others it is in a primitive state. 
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Land in England is more frequently leased than | 


owned by the farmer. Many leaseholds have been 
in one family for generations, and their holders 
could buy the land as far as money was concerned, 
but the great land-owners will not sell it, and the 
farmer remains a tenant. He may pick up odd 
spots of ground here and there, and often will be 
found farming lands of his 
own ten miles apart, and 
residing and cultivating a 
large estate, for which he 
pays rent as well. Wheat, 
barley, and stock-farming, 
are the great agricultural 
interests of England. In 
the western counties, where 
the climate is more suitable 
for grass and less so for 
wheat, dairy farming and 
stock - raising rule. The 
eastern counties furnish 
the wheat-land, but all over 
England are found perma- 
nent pastures, where count- 
less herds fatten. Yet the 
supply of meat is still so in- 
sufficient,that large imports 
fromAmerica are necessary. 

America is, indeed, the 
great bugbear of the Eng- 
lish farmer. As a recent 
statistician truly observes : 
American competition has 
reduced his profits on grain- 
growing and beef-raising 
more than fifty per cent. 
He pays a higher rent than 
we do, and uses more ex- 
pensive machinery. More- 
over, the high rent forces 
him to demand high rates 
for his productions. American wheat and American 
beef can be landed at Liverpool at from a quarter 
to a third less the bushel and pound than the Eng- 
lish can be sold for, and still pay our own farmers 
a better profit. The English farmers are like their 
tools—built to last, but not to work fast. They 
take things easy, and are little interested in affairs 
off their farms. They do not read many papers, 
and almost their only relaxation is found at an an- 
nual fair or two, and at election time. Of late 
years, the sporting farmer has formed an exception 
to the rule. He imitates the follies and extrava- 
gances of the great folks, goes hunting, plays bil- 
liards, bets on the races, and drinks his way down 
the road to ruin, rapidly and easily, but he is an 
exception fortunately, and will remain one. 

The English farmer is a good feeder. He be- 
lieves in treating himself and his household well. 
His house is commonly as solid and old-fashioned 
as his tools. One Welsh farm-house, of which we 
present a picture, is more than four hundred years 
old. Its tenant is a very wealthy man, but he can- 
not buy it, though he desires to do so and rebuild. 

Here and there are found old manors, deserted to 
the winds sometimes, at others still inhabited. 
They are absolutely sepulchral in their gloom, and 
justify the ghost stories with which they are one 
and all associated. The mansions of the great 
land-owners, ancient and modern, are, on the con- 
trary, marvels of luxury. In them science has 
remedied the imperfections of the past. The pro- 
prietors of some of these estates farm them them- 





THE SPORTING FARMER. 











selves, on a vast seats; frequently with — 
methods and machinery. 

Society in rural England is divided into as rigid 
departments as it is in the cities. ‘The squire steps 
aside to let my-lord pass, and the tenant- -farmer 
takes off his hat to the squire. As for the agricul. 
tural laborer, he doffs his hat to every one, from 
the great man of the district duwn tothe “squire’s 
man,’’ whose business it is to keep his master post- 
ed on all the small goings-on of the community he 
lords it over. The English agricultural laborer is 
a singular individual. Except that he has a per- 
manent home, he is no better than the tramp hands 
who are employed upon our great western farms, 
when the season comes round. He is absolutely 
uneducated, and he knows little more of the soil 
he helps to cultivate, than the horses which drag 
the plow or the crows which follow the sower. He 
bef&ins life as a crow- boy, sitting on a fence and 
shouting all day long, to keep the crows from 
plundering the furrows; he ends life a man of 
full size, but only a child in’ intelligence still, 


THE SQUIRE’S MAN, 


The condition of the English agricultural Jaborer 
varies with that of the district to which he belongs. 
On poor lands, he earns at the best eight shillings 
(about two dollars) a week, on good ones he rises 
to fifteen and even twenty. In some districts, we 
find him living rent free, in others he has to pay 
rent. But whether he pays the rent in money or 
not, the landlord gets its price from him, and to 
keep body and soul together, he must work con- 
stantly and put all of his family at tasks. His 
sons begin to do some kind of service almost as 
soon as they can walk. Then they are promoted 
to the plow, or otherwise to assist about the farm. 
If such a boy can get a job in the barns or stables, 
his highest ambition is achieved. 

The misery of the bulk of agricultural laborers 
in over-crowded England is indescribable. Num- 
bers have of recent years been sent to Canada and 
Australia by popular subscription, but the mass 
which remains is in no better condition than be- 
fore. Nota little of this is due to himself. Many 
landlords do their best to improve the condition of 
their laborers, but those who should benefit by 
their efforts, are so steeped in ignorance and so un- 
manned by hardship, that they are incapable of 
assisting their benefactors in their good work. 

An English writer not long ago said : ‘“‘ Though 
slavery has been unknown in England for cen- 
turies, we have, in the agricultural laborer, a crea- 
ture who is a slave in everything but name.. He is 
a vassal of the soil. He belongs to the same estate 


his great grandfather did, just as a Russian serf be- 
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PAST AND PRESENT OF ENGLISH FARM LIFE. 


with the land he tilled. Only, where the 

serf was tied down by law, he is chained by pover- 
ty, ignorance, and degradation.” 

Our agriculturists are progressive, intelligent, 


phere Sat 8 


Drawn and Engraved Sor the American Agriculturist. 


unwearying in their efforts for advancement and 
improvement. In 1862, Horace Greeley predicted 
exactly what has come to pass. With improved 
mavhinery and advanced ideas, the American 


farmer can more than compete with his English 
cousin, thousands of miles away. The American 
farmer has himself to work for, and he knows” 
the land he improves will benefit his children. 


























A Small -Barn. 


E. 0. LEE. 
ae 

A general barn should provide ample store-room 

for hay, grain, straw, etc.; comfortable quarters 

for the live stock ; convenient storage for wagons 

and all farm implements, and the best arrange- 

ments for making and preserving fertilizers to be 





returned to the land. The plan herewith present- 
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Bins for other grain may be constructed on the 
other sides as desired, The loft over the gran- 
ary is reached by a step-ladder (the fruit-ladder 
may be kept there), and is a good place to store 
lumber, fruit packages, etc. The horse stable, 
fifteen-and-a-half by sixteen feet, is divided into 
three stalls and has no floor. The slide door open- 
ing into the side shed is used in getting in dry 
earth and other absorbents, while the manure is 
thrown out at the rear door. A small door next to 
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Fig. 1.—EXTERIOR OF A SMALL BARN. 


ed (figs. 1, 2, and 3), is for a barn thirty-six by 
forty feet, with a lean-to shed upon one end. The 
threshing floor (fig. 2), eleven feet wide, is entered 
by a sliding door ten feet high, kept in place at the 
bottom by a hewed sill, placed nearly on the level 
of the floor and even with the gravel drive-way 
outside, making an easy entrance for heavy loads. 
First, at the right, entered by a door-way three feet 
wide, is the shop six by six feet, provided with 
work-bench, vise, etc., and lighted by two small 
windows. There is also a window of six, nine by 
fifteen, lizhts above the entrance, and a similar one 
at the other end of the threshing floor above the 
roof of the shed, which admit of all the light 
needed. Next to the shop is a floorless room eleven- 
and-a-half by sixteen, suitable for a wagon and 





farm tools, and is entered by a sliding outside 


the stairs is very convenient, and a similar one 
opening into the rear stall makes a good place to 
feed a calf when one is kept there. The hay bay 
has a girt in front two or three feet high, supported 
by short studs, upon which boarding is fitted tight 
to the floor, to prevent any escape of grain in that 
direction while threshing. Similar boarding, in 
front of the cow stable will serve the same pur- 
pose and keep the fodder in place. There should 
be a permanent ladder at the side of the centre 
post, reaching from the bay girt to the beam. The 
boarding in front of the stall next to the hay-mow 
should be hinged, so as to allow a passage-way 
there when the stall is not occupied. A sliding 
door at the rear affords a convenient place to sup- 
ply absorbents as well as a short passage to the 
shed. Through a sliding-board window, eighteen 
by eighteen inches, the ma- 
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nure may be thrown into a 
shed, where it can be work- 
ed over by hogs when de- 
sirable. The mangers should 
be two-and-a-half feet wide, 
and provided with com- 
fortable ties. The rear door 
of the threshing floor need 
not be more than eight feet 
wide and seven-and a-half 
feet high, to slide on rollers 
like the others. The stable 
doors opening into the yard 
might as well have hinges. 
The cistern, seven or eight 
feet in diameter, should be 
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properly protected from the 
yard and supplied with a 
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pump and trough. A gate 
between it and the corner of 
the barn would allow the 
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passage of a wagon when 
desired. There may be a 


oa floor over the rear part of 
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the threshing-floor on a level 
with one in the shed, thus 
making more room for straw 
So or fodder. The following es- 
timate contemplates board- 
ing the outside with ordinary 
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barn boards, and lining the 
cracks with cheap half-inch 
stuff two to four inches 
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Fig. 2.—MAIN FLOOR OF BARN. 


door eight feet wide. A stairway, starting two 
feet back from the line of the threshing floor leads 
through a passage two-and-a-half feet wide, to the 
floor of the scaffold and granary. The latter (fig. 
8), sixteen by eighteen feet, entered by a door three 
feet wide, is provided with cribs for corn on two 
sides, two-and-a-half feet wide and nine feet high, 





sufficient for four to five hundred bushels of corn. 
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wide, except the gables, 


which are without lining and 
lap over the boarding below the end rafters, being 
set flush with the same. The crib sides of the 
granary should be boarded with strips three or 
four inches wide and an inch apart, being set 
upon a narrow piece of zinc, nailed over the ends 
of the lower boards to keep the water out. 
In the side of the granary, between the bins and 
crib, there might be an opening, through which 





corn cold be shovelled from the wagon and after- 
wards into the crib. A shute might be constructed, 
through which grain could be taken directly from 
the bins to the bags on the wagon in the shed be- 
low. The broad boarding upon the side of the 
wagon-room and granary affords a good place to 
hang rakes, hoes, shovels, forks, etc., where each 
can be taken down without disturbing the others, 
and all be convenient and out of the way. The 
general appearance of the building might be im- 
proved by using dressed boards of uniform width, 
and covering the cracks with good battens; and 
further by surmounting the roof with a neat ven- 
tilator, and covering with paint. The stables 
might be paved and cemented atno very great cost. 
Estimates of Material and Cost: 
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Practical Poultry Suggestions. 


There need be no trouble in moving sitting 
hens from the nest in which they have been accus- 
tomed to lay, to the one prepared for sitting. _The 
nest should be made before the hen is disturbed, 
and so arranged that she can be shut in for a day af- 
ter being moved. Place the eggs in the nest and 
after dark set the hen gently on them, and leave 
her as soon as possible. Fowls accustomed to 
handling will not object to this change. It is well 
if possible to set them ina place away from other 
fowls, where they will be perfectly quiet and in 
partial darkness. Give the fowls intended for 
breeders a free range until planting time at least. 
This will keep them in a thrifty healthy condition, 
and prevent an accumulation of fat. A large per- 
centage of eggs will hatch, and the chickens will be 
stronger and get a better start. 

Small coops for chickens should have a bottom, 
otherwise the digging of the hen in the ground 
will make hollows in which water may collect, and 
if the chicks are not drowned they will get wet, 
which may lead to cold and roup, To make a con- 
tinuous growth, chicks should be dry and warm at 
all times. A comfortable coop is shown in the 
engraving. If one wishes to be very careful of a few 
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choice chicks, small wooden wheels can be placed 
on the side near the rear end, so that the coop and 
contents can be trundled under a shed, or on to.the 
barn floor until a shower is over. Young chicks 
should be fed in small quantities, and as often as 
once in three hours. Give only what they will eat 
clean at each feeding. A mixture of corn-meal, 
and ground oats is very nourishing, and should 
be either wet with boiling water, or baked in a 
cake and then soaked in warm milk. Feed nohard 
grain until six weeks old, and up to this time chicks 





A MOVABLE CHICKEN COOP. 


need no drink, though they will enjoy sour milk 
occasionally. The most critical time in the growth 
of chickens, is when the stiff wing feathers begin 
to grow. After this period is passed, they will 
push along rapidly, and should be ready. to dress as 
broilers in ten to twelve weeks, when at from 
thirty-five to forty cents a pound, they will bring 
as much as if fed until six months old, and sold at 
fifteen to twenty cents. Save large, finely colored 
eggs for hatching; it pays well to choose the best 
product of the hens for improvement of future 
stock, as in saving seeds from the best vegetables 
and flowers. Ifthe best layers, and the layers of best 
eggs are chosen from year to year, the poultry stock 
will greatly improve. This rule applies as well to the 
fancier who wishes to improve the appearance of 
his fowls by breeding for marking and symmetry, 
as to the farmer and producer who keep a few fowls 
for home consumption only. H. C. B. 





Pasture and Meadow Grasses. 
COL. F. D, CURTIS. 
eee 

A variety of grasses is best for pastures, so that 
there may be a continuous growth. The seeds of 
grasses, as well as other seeds, when buried at 

- such depth that they do not germinate, remain dor- 
mant for a long time, and will grow when brought 
by tillage near the surface. There is always more 
or less self-seeding, as the earth is filled with seeds 
which have acumulated and only waiting favorable 
conditions to show themselves. It is not always ne- 
cessary to sow a variety of grass in order to have 
such a sort represented in a pasture, but of course 
a variety is more certainly secured by so doing. If 
the soil is made rich before seeding, it will help 
to increase the’yield of self-seeded grasses. Making 
the surface smooth and fine will also aid in bring- 
ing out the latent seeds. 

For a pasture, variety of grasses should be se- 
lected adapted to the land and the purpose of the 
pasture. Timothy (Phleum pratense), is the poorest 
of the cultivated varieties of pasture grasses, as it 
makes very little leaf herbage, and after the stems 
have matured the after growth or after-math is 
small. It isthe best grass for meadows of any single 
variety, both for yield and market, being better 
suited to horses than cattle. It is among the poor- 
est for sheep. The best single grass for pasture 
is orchard grass (Dactylis glomerata). This is 
also the earliest, except the small blue grass (oa 
pratensis), 0 common in old pastures, dooryards, 
and along the highways. Orchard grass is valua- 
ble for its prompt renewal after either cutting or 

grazing, and for its permanency, being superior to 

Timothy in this respect, and not excelled by any, 

unless it is Red-Top (Agrostis vulgaris), on rich land 
it will furnish a fresh bite in three days. No other 
grass is equal to it in this respect. It should al- 
ways be allowed to produce an after-math before 
cold weather sets in, or the crowns will freeze and 
die. The after-math acts as a protection and is nec- 
essary in a cold climate. It will not, however, cut 





80 readily as either Timothy or clover, owing to the 
form and tenacity of the roots, which are long and 


fibrous, and grow in bunches. The sod makes | 


more enriching material than any other grass. 
An orchard grass sod always makes mellow land, 
as the roots penetrate to a great depth and loosen 
up the sub-soil. The roots of Timothy are small 
and of shallow growth, hence are easily thrown 
out by frost and make a weak sod. Orchard grass 
is not so well adapted for meadows as other varie- 
ties. {tripens at an inconvenient time, before the 
spring work is finished, and does not produce so 
large a crop or as good a quality. Unless cut 
when in blossom it is hard and woudy. Timothy is 
much better if cut when the seed is beginning to 
form. Timothy will flourish either on dry upland, 
or low land if it does not heave with the frost, so as 
to throw out the bulbs. Orchard grass is also adapt- 
ed to any variety of soils, except very wet land. 
Red-Top grows well on moist land, even if it over- 
flows, and it will also do well on dry land. It 
makes hay of excellent quality, good for any kind 
of stock, being softer in its texture than either 
Timothy or orchard grass, and lighter in propor- 
tion to the bulk. It is next, if not equal, to orchard 
grass in value for pasture, with the exception of 
extreme earliness and quick renewal after croping. 





Silk Culture—Food Plants. 
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There are hundreds of thousands of women who, 
being unable to do hard work, have no means of 
converting labor into capital, and to these silk cul- 
ture is really the creation of a new industry. For the 
infirm, the invalid, and the child, it is the open door 
to a competency, with no burden of drudgery. Let 
no one suppose that the cultivation of silk is a diffi- 
cult pursuit, for it is a very simple one, and as 
instructive and interesting as profitable. There is 
no real obstacle to its success in America, for the dry 
and bracing atmosphere of this country is extremely 
healthy for the worms. One of the advantages of 
the silk industry is that a comparatively small 
amount of capital will yield a large income, so that 
to a person with limited means and a family of 
children, the culture of silk holds out encourage- 
ments of extraordinary promise. Women and chil- 
dren can make one hundred dollars the first year 
after planting the trees, and the second, from 
one hundreé and fifty to three hundred dollars, 
with one acre of mulberry trees. 

The gathering of the leaves and feeding the 
worms may be done by the children, one adult per- 
son always directing 
the business. Itshould 
be borne in mind that 
in silk culture the brain 
is of more importance 
than the hand. The 
first important step is 
to prepare the proper 
food for the silk worm. 
The leaf of the mulber- 
ry is the best, and this 
tree will grow and the 
silk worm thrive upon it 
throughout the United 
States. The maclura or 
osage orange, is a substitute for the mulberry, and 
a fair crop of silk can be raised from it, but any 
one hoping for complete success in its use may be- 
come discouraged. The danger in handling the 
thorny osage, the difficulty in securing sufficient 
leaves on account of the thorns, the danger of the 
succulent leaf at the last stage of the worm, and 
the great care to be observed in not using the up- 
per end of the shoots, should prevent any one from 
relying entirely upon the osage as principal food. 
It will answer to experiment with while the mul- 
berry trees are growing, but to use osage entirely, 
doubles the expense, both in gathering leaves and 
using the branches. Worms fed on branches are 
the most healthy, as that is their natural way of 
living, and they enjoy creeping about on the twigs. 
The mulberry will ever retain its superiority as a 
reliable and continuous food for the certainty of 
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yielding an unexceptionable quality of silk, and its 
vigorous growth and production of suitable foliage 
invest it with properties not combined in any other 
plant. One-year-old trees can be used to make a 
crop of silk, and where the plants are set out close 
together as for a hedge, the clipping of the twigs 
and branches will favor the growth of numerous 
shoots which will become valuable leaf-bearing 
branches the next season. 

For standard trees they should be set out twelve 
feet apart each way, and in this mode of cultivation 
the trees interfere but little, if any, with the use of 
the land for other purposes. Corn and small fruits 
may be grown between the rows of trees. Planting 
in hedge rows is the most approved mode of ecul- 
tivation for convenience in gathering the leaves, 

The Moretti mulberry is profitably grown for a 
hedge, as the large size of its leaves make it a very 
desirable variety. The Italian mulberry is generally 
preferred to all other kinds. It grows rapidly, and 
is clothed with leaves fifteen or twenty days earlier 
than the other varieties. The Russian mulberry has 
taken a very prominent place, ‘and owing to its 
hardiness and rapid growth is in great demand; it 
produces fine, strong silk. The trees make excellent 
timber and are prolific fruit-bearers. The aromatic 
and juicy berries are often more than an inch long, 
one half inch in diameter, and vary in color, from 
jet black to light red. The fine fruit more than pays 
for the labor and expense of growing these trees. 
All the varieties of mulberry trees mentioned are 
hardy, grow rapidly, attain a hight of tweuty or 
thirty feet, and make beautiful shade trees. 

—_—_— oe 
A Pig-Pen in the Pasture. 
ahr: ee 

The pig pasture should be near the house for con- 
venience in feeding. But wherever located, it 
should have a good pen for feeding and shelter. 
A pen isan economical arrangement in the matter 
of feeding alone. When pigs are fed on the ground 
much of their food is trampled into the ground and 
wasted. Loose troughs placed in the open field are 
insecure, and the strongest hogs usually get more 
that their share if they do not succeed in over- 
turning the whole mess. Itis a bad policy toleave 
pigs exposed to all sorts of weather, even during 
the summer season. When animals seek the poor 
protection of a fence ora tree, one can easily under- 
stand that shelter is needed. Farm animals are 
good guides to follow in supplying their wants in 
this respect. A shelter should be provided that 
will exclude cold rains, frost, and the hot sun. 
This may be done at small expense. Two or three 





A CHEAP PASTURE PIG-PEN. 


hundred feet of lumber and a few hours’ labor, will 
erect a pen that answers all the wants of the case. 
The accompanying cut represents such a pen sit- 
uated on the line of the pasture fence, with feed 
spouts accessible from the outside of the pasture. 

The frame forthis pen is made by setting posts 
in the ground, and spiking sleepers, girts, and 
plates to them. These posts should be of some 
durable timber, cedar and tamarack are excellent 
for this purpose. Any timber may be made more 
durable by pouring hot tar over the portion that 
is to enter the ground. The posts should be set 
aboutthree and a half feet in the ground. Where 
the boards are put on horizontally, no girts are 
needed. Plates or overlays spiked to the end 
posts, and extending the length of the building, 
are needed to hold the roof boards, which run up 
and down, and are battened with narrow strips. 
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Common lumber is used throughout, the best of 
the lot being selected for the roof boards. A door 
is provided at each end, The trough is located at 
the front of the building, and the spout empties 
into this at a convenient hight from the ground. 
Nesting places are in the rear of the enclosure, and 
the whule has a tight floor upon which corn may be 
fed without waste. If it becomes necessary to 
change the pasture, this building can be easily 
taken down and removed. It is a good plan to 
have two small pastures for calves and pigs, pro- 
vided with shelters of this description. The ani- 
mals can then be changed without the tearing down 
and erecting of shelters. Calves need shelter fully as 
much as the pigs, and about the same plan wil] an- 
swer for both. W. D. Boynton. 
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Budding Forest Trees, 


A. 8. FULLER. 
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The propagation of woody plants by the process 
known as budding, ccnsists in taking from one tree 
or shrub, a bud and transferring it to another. 
The plant upon which the bud is placed is called 
the stock. The limits of this operation are not 
very well defined, but for all practical purposes I 
may say that it is limited to the members of the 
same genus, or closely allied plants; that is, oaks 
may be budded on oaks, chestnut on chestnut, and 
generally the nearer related the species, the more 
successful the operation. But like all other rules 
pertaining to the propagation of plants, there are 
exceptions, and occasionally we may fiud that the 
wood of two species belonging to the same genus, 
cannot be made to unite and form what is termed 
aunion. There is always a preference in stocks 
belonging to the same genus, and the propagator 
seeks the best for his purpose. I may say, how- 
ever, that as a rule, the weak and feeble growing 
should always be placed upon the strong growing, 
if rapid growth and long life is the object in view. 

Budding is usually performed in summer, soon 
after the buds or a portion of them are fully devel- 
oped on the young wood of the present season’s 
growth. The stock into which the buds are to be 
inserted must be in a similar condition, although 
the stem or branch at the point of junction may be 
more than one year old, but in no case must the 
bark be so thick and rigid, that it cannot be readily 
separated from the wood beneath, because the bud 
is to be inserted under the bark of the stock, and 
unless this can be done, the operation will fail. We 
have to depend upon the assimilated or true sap to 
fourm a union between the bud and the stock, the 








Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. 


Fig. 3. 


same as we do on layers and cuttings to produce 
roots, for all the operations are analogous, only in 
budding, the alburnous matter forms a union with 
the same material in the stock, while in the layer 
and cutting, it is emitted in the form of roots. 

The proper time for budding trees must, of 
course, vary with the latitude, season, and kind of 
trees to be propagated, as some come forward ear- 
lier than others, but, asa rule, it may be performed 
48 early in the season as good plump buds can be 
found at the axils of the leaves in shoots of the 











present season’s growth. The upper and immature 
ones can, of course, be discarded, if it is necessary 
to commence budding before all are in fit condition 
to use. In fig. 1, a, we have a bud which is to be 
transferred to a stock; a knife is inserted about 
one inch below it and passed upward, and brought 
out about a half inch above, cutting out a piece of 
bark with a thick 
slice of wood of a 
form shown by 
the circular line 
in the figure. We 
now make a cut 
across the stock, 
cutting just 
through the bark, 
and another lon- 
gitudinally down- 
ward, as shown in \ 
fig. 2, then insert 
the lower end of 
the bark contain- 
ing the bud,under 
the bark of the 
stock at the point 
where the in- 
cisions meet, and 
press it down to 
its place. If the 
bark of the stock 
is firm, and does 
not part easily to 
admit the bud, 
the edges must 
be lifted so as to 
allow the bud to 
pass under it 
freely. If the 
piece of bark con- 
taining the bud 
does not pass 
completely un- 
der, then cut it 
off at the upper end even with the cross-cut in the 
stock, so thatit will fitin smoothly. In fig. 3a bud is 
shown, taken out after the upper end has been cut 
off, as directed, and on this is also shown a portion 
of a leaf-stalk, usually left attached for conven- 
ience in handling the bud, as well as to protect it 
from injury. After the bud is inserted, it is secured 
in place by a ligature, which may be of bass bark, 
a strip of thin cloth, woollen yarn, or any similar 
material that will hold the bud and bark in place, 
until a union is formed. The point of the bud and 
leaf-stalk attached should, of course, be left ex- 
posed. The stock into which a bud is inserted 
should not, as a rule, be over an inch in diameter 
or less than a half inch, although much larger and 
smaller are often used. After the bud has firmly 
united with the stock—which will usually be in 
two or three weeks—the ligature should be loosened 
or removed entirely. The bud is not expected to 
push into growth until the following season, at 
which time the stock above the bud should be cut 
away and the bud allowed to grow undisturbed. 
If sprouts appear on the stock they must be re- 
moved, in order that all the strength may go into 
the bud. The horizontal incision in the stock is 
sometimes made below or at the bottom of the per- 
pendicular one, and the bud thrust under the bark, 
but upward, or the reverse of the more usual 
method, this permits the downward flow of the sap 
to reach the bud in a more direct course than when 
the cross-cut is made above it. It is not a conven- 
ient method, but is sometimes desirable when the 
flow of sap is rather sluggish late in the season. 
When a bud is taken from the shoot in the usual 
way, there is a small slice of wood remaining under 
the eye, which, in budding some kinds of plants, it 
may be desirable to remove, although it is an al- 
most universal practize in this country to allow 
this wood to remain, and doubtless in a majority 
of cases, it is best to do so; but there are instances 
where a more permanent union will be secured if it 
isremoved. With kinds of trees like the magnolias, 
horse-chesnuts, and common sweet chestnut, that 
have a rather thick bark on the young shoois, bet- 
ter success will be attained by the removal of the 





Fig. 4.—TAKING OFF THE BUD. 








wood from the hud. When this is to be done, the 
shoots used must be in a condition to allow the 
bark to peel readily from the wood, without tear- 
ing or breaking the fibers. Hold the branch in the 
left hand, with the smaller end towards you ; insert 
the knife-blade about one inch below the bud, cut- 
ting a little deeper than you would if the wood were 
to be left in, pass the knife under and above the 
bud, some three-quarters of an inch, but not out to 
the surface; withdraw the blade, and cut across 
through the bark only about half an inch above the 
bud, then with finger and thumb lift up the bark, 
at the same time press it gently forward, and you 
will remove the bark and bud (fig. 4) a, without in- 
juring it, leaving the piece of wood } adhering to 
the branch. This is a much better and more scien- 
tific method of removing the wood than to pick it 
out with the point. of a knife, or to remove with a 
goose-quill as sometimes recommended. This -on- 
cave piece of bark, with the bud attached, will fit 
the convex surface of the stock very closely, and 
on large stocks, and with buds from large shoots, 
taking out the wood is often advisable. 

Another style of budding called the annular, and 
represented in fig. 5 may be practised in summer 
on small] shoots of the season’s growth, or in spring, 
so soon as the bark will pee) readily from stock 
and cion. It consists in taking a ring of bark with 
bud attached from one tree, and after a similar 
ring is removed from the stock, the former is fitted 
into its place. This ring of bark may be an ‘inch 
wide and fitted to stocks from the size shown up 
to an inch or more in diameter. It is always best 
to have the ring of bark wide enough to admit of 
placing Jigatures around the stock above and below 
the bud, in order to hold it in place. When per- 
formed in spring, it is best to use waxed strips of 
cloth, to cover the wound and exclude the air, but 
late in summer and with bark from shoots of the 
present season, strips of bark such as used for ordi- 
nary budding, will answer 
for ligatures. In this style 
of budding, the branch 
from which the ring of 
bark is taken, should be 
nearly the same size as 
that of the stock to which 
it is affixed. In perform- 
ing these operations an 
implement called a bud- 
ding-knife is required, and 
they are made of various 
sizes and patterns, and are 
usually to be obtained at 
almost any seed store. 
The imported budding 
knives have usually either 
a thin, blunt - pointed 
ivory, or bone handle, or 
a piece of bone inserted 
into a horn handle, this 
being used to lift the bsrk 
of the stock, to facilitate 
the inserting of the bud 
underit. Many gardeners 
and nurserymen still use these old forms of budding 
knives, but they are clumsy affairs, and not adapted 
for rapid work. Any pocket knife with the blade 
rounded, and made thin and smooth, will answer. 





Fig. 5.—ANNULAR 
BUDDING. 
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Tosacco Stems FoR CuRRANT Worms.—Mr, A. 
P. Kinney, Jamaica Plains, Mass., writes us as fol- 
lows: “In 1881 I came to this place, and found 
twenty-eight large currant bushes, that were in a 
very bad condition on account of the currant 
worms. The neighbors said that tor eight years 
the fruit amounted to nothing, the leaves being 
destroyed every year. In the spring of 1882, to- 
bacco stems were applied as a mulch, at the rate of 
ten pounds to each bush, and a handful scattered 
through the branches. The foliage was not troubled 
bythe worms. In 1888 only five pounds of tobacco 
stems were used per bush, and the leaves were not 
destroyed. This yearl shall use only half the last | 
amount, and believe it will be sufficient,”—Any 
currant grower who can readily get tobacco | ) stems, 
should try this remedy for currant worms, ~ 
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The Southern or Deciduous Cypress. 
i 


Few of those who read of the great beauty and 
remarkable aspects of the cypress swamps of the 
Southern States, are aware that the cypress tree will 





Fig. 1.—CYPRESS BRANCH AND CONE. 


flourish on dry land, and that it is hardy in locali- 
ties far north of those in which it grows spontane- 
ously. The lower portions of Delaware and Mary- 
land are its northern limits in the wild state, but it 
is hardy throughout the Northern States, save in 


is a fine group of these trees growing upon the 
edge of a marsh, within a few miles of New York 
City, and the writer has a tree about the same 
distance from the city in another direction, which, 
upon the sandiest of soils is a fine specimen of vig- 
orous growth. According to Bryant,the tree is hardy 
in Northern Illinois, notwithstanding the growth 
is checked by the severity of the winters. Though 

















four or five feet from the surface is of double the | elastic and easily worked, it is regarded as superior 


diameter that it is above. As it grows in the 


swamps, the trunk is clear of branches for the | 
greater part of the hight, and bears at the topa | 
| is remarkably durable, and is highly valued for 


flattened, wide-spreading head. Butin cultivation, 


with abundance of room to develope, the trunk is | 
well-clothed with branches, which form a hand- | 
| dustry of considerable importance. Hogsheads for 
; sugar and molasses are made from the wood. The 


some pyramid of verdure. The foliage of the tree 
is especially light and graceful. The small leaves, 
not exceeding an inch in length, are arranged 
along the slender branches in two rows, like those 
of the Hemlock (hence the specifie name, distich- 
um, two-rowed). The 
leaves, shown in fig- 
ure 1, are of a pecu- 
liar light and tender 
green color. To look 
up at the bright sky 
through the spread- 
ing branches of a 
cedar swamp, pre- 
sents a play of colors 
long to be remember- 
ed. In autumn the 
leaves turn to a dull 
red color, and soon 
after fall. The cones 
of the shape shown 
in figure 1, are about 
an inch in diameter 
and contain numer- 
ous small seeds with 
narrow wings. A 
marked peculiarity of 
this tree is shown in 
figure 2. When, in its 
native swamps, hav- 
ing reached the hight 
of twenty to twenty- 
five feet, there arise 


| from the roots numer- 
localities with exceptionally severe winters. There | ous woody, conical 
excrescences, which in old trees are produced at the 


distance of thirty feet from the trunk. These are 
popularly known as ‘‘ Cypress knees.”” According 
to Bartram, these are four, five, and even six feet 
high, and from six inches to two feet in diameter at 
the base. They are covered with asmooth bark, and 
are always hollow. In localities where they occur, 


| these “knees” are made use of as bee-hives, 





Fig. 2.—A LARGE SOUTHERN CYPRESS TREE WITH MANY “KNEES” (Tazxodiwm distichum). 


belonging to the conifers, this Cypress is not an 
evergreen, but, like the Larch, sheds its leaves in 
autumn. In its native swamps the tree reaches 
one hundred and twenty, and sometimes, even one 
hundred and fifty feet in hight. The trunk is re- 
markable for having an immense base, which for 


buckets, troughs, and other domestic utensils. 
Of what use these “‘ knees’ are to the tree is not 
known; they have never been found to sprout, 
and thus serve to propagate the tree. The wood 
of this Cypress has a fine grain, and when exposed 
assumes a pleasing, reddish tint; being strong, 





to that of any of the pines, and when obtainable, 
is preferred to the White Pine for all the uses for 
which that wood is usually employed. The wood 


fence-posts. Shingles made from it have lasteg 
forty years, and the shingle manufacture is an in- 


timber has so many valuable qualities that experi- 
ments should be made to ascertain how far North 
its culture may be profitable. As an ornamental 
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NEW GERMAN PANSIES. 


tree it takes a place in the front rank. The tree is 
raised readily from seed, and grows rapidly While 
young. Several years ago, Mr. A. 8, Fuller sug- 
gested to grape-growers, that they could provide 
themselves with excellent and durable stakes, by 
sowing the seeds of this tree. A tree for some- 
time grown in the nurseries as the Weeping Decid- 
uous Cypress (Glyptostrobus pendulus), and highly 
valued for the lawn, and as a street tree, is now 
regarded as a form of our Southern Cypress. 


—_—_——_—_+e—_ 


The Pansy—Why Not More? 


If there is a generally popular flower, it is the 
Pansy. In the old gardens it was something like a 
weed; the plants from self-sown seeds produced 
a few small flowers, quite unlike the improved 
sorts of the present day. The popularity of the 
Pansy in England, is shown by the fact that it has 
some twenty common names. Some of these have 
found their way to this country, and we have the 
flower known in old gardens as ‘ Hearts-ease,”’ 
“ Johnny Jump Up” (corrupted to Johnny-jump- 
er), “None-so-pretty” (often ‘‘ Nancy-pretty ”’), 
and some others. Whether our improved Pansies 
were derived solely from Viola tricolor, or by cross- 
ing with other species, is a point upon which flor- 
ists are not agreed. It is of little consequence so 
far as their cultivation is concerned. Our climate 
is not favorable for the cultivation of the Pansy. 
If the seeds are sown in the open ground in spring, 
by the time the plants are large enough to flower, 
the weather is so hot that, no matter of how good 
a strain the seeds may have been, the flowers will 
be starved and small. To have fine results, we 
must have our plants ready to flower either before 
hot weather in spring or after the intense heats are 
over. Consequently, for the early bloom, we must 
sow the seeds in a window-box or frame in March, 
and for a late flowering, the secds should be sown in 
a partly shaded place in August or September. To 
have good Pansies, we must have rich soil, and 
whether raised in spring or fall, the seedlings can 
hardly have soil that is too rich, The catalogues 
offer different strains of seed. A catalogue before 
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us of a German specialist, gives some twenty dis- 
tinct varieties that he has produced. We can only 
say, get good seeds and give good culture. Though 
usually treated as an annual, the Pansy is really a 
perennial, Any plants producing especially fine 
flowers, may be readily propagated and kept in cul- 
tivation as long as may be desired. The side shoots 
of thrifty plants, taken as cuttings, will strike root 
readily, and soon form flowering plants. Those 
who wish to excel in Pansy culture, will find it best 
to grow the plants in cold frames, where they may 
be protected from the severity of our winters, and 
be shaded from the intense heats of summer. The 
engraving shows the general appearance of what 
are known as the ‘‘ New German Pansies,’’ which 
present a great variety of strikingly beautiful col- 
ors. The Belgian Pansies, with large and beauti- 
fully marked flowers are also very fine. We know 
of no other flower that promises the cultivator 
such rich returns, with little labor, as the Pansy. 
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A Good Word for the Parsnip. 

The parsnip is far from being popularized, though 
much older than the potato. It is a prime cattle 
food, good for beef and milk, and greedily eaten by 
swine, Potatoes are everywhere; they will grow 
about as plenty as corn and wheat. But the pars- 
nip is the exception rather than the rule, even up- 
on the farmer’s table. A small patch is raised, of 
a bushel or two, if raised at all, to be dug in the 
early spring for a change of diet. It is a whole- 
some and appetizing vegetable, and could be used 
to advantage for half the year. We begin to use 
them fresh dug from the bed in October; and be- 
fore the ground freezes them in, lay in a store of 
several bushels for winter use. In the spring we 
dig the reserve, and have parsnips until June. 
They are a dainty dish, stewed, and still better par- 
tially boiled, and then fried brown in long slices. 
A good crop can be had sown any time before June. 


ct 


A New Branching Broccoli. 





When we see, as was the case last spring, Brus- 
sels sprouts all the way from France offered in our 
markets, and know from our own experience that 
these are as readily raised as any other kind of cab- 
bage, we think it time that our market gardeners 
should wake up and supply all needed garden prod- 
ucts of home growth. It is almost ridiculous that 
Brussels sprouts should be imported to supply the 
demands of the New York market. Another form 
of cabbage which our gardeners almost ignore, is 
Broccoli. This is far more certain to head than 
cauliflower, and is by many esteemed as equal to 


that form of cabbage, usually so difficult to raise. 
Broccoli is common in European markets, and 
though we have not known of its importation, we 
should not be surprised to meet with imported Broc- 
coli on the market stalls at any time. Among the 





Broccolis are some white varieties that can hardly be 
distinguished from cauliflower, though the hardiest 
kinds have a more or less purple color. A new va- 
riety has recently met with favor in France, called 
Branching Broccoli (Broccoli branchu:), This, instead 
of forming a compact head, like the Broccolis, push- 
es out shoots as shown in the engraving. These 
shoots are cut while still tender, and before the 
flower buds upon them expand, are cooked in the 
same manner as asparagus, and are highly esteemed. 
The plant is also called the Asparagus Broccoli. 


Lettuce Mildew. 
ese nat 

Mr. Gus. Knock, Detroit, Mich., is troubled with 
a rot, affecting lettuce in the green-house and hot- 
beds. He writes us: ‘It started about six weeks 
ago at a time when we had 
no sunshine for two weeks. 
When warmer weather came 
it stopped spreading; but 
is now starting again on the 
larger lettuce. It makes a 
kind of web.””»—Mr. K.’s 
trouble is a mildew, from 
which market gardeners in 
some localities have suffer- 
ec severely. This mildew is 
a near relative of the one 
infesting the grape-vines. 
When the mildewed lettuce 
is examined with a hand- 
lens, the white substance is 
seen to be a minute forest 
of small stems and branch- 
es. The mildew threads run 
through the substance of 
the lettuce leaves, after- 
wards come to the surface 
and form the branches, upon 
which multitudes of spores 
are borne. The mildew robs 
the lettuce of nourishment 
and causes it to decay. The 
infested leaves soon drop 
and become a rotten mass. 
Flowers of Sulphur has 
proved an effective remedy 
for the grape-mildew. This 
would doubtless help in 
staying the ravages of the 
lettuce mould, but the foli- 
age is the portion eaten and, 
unless thoroughly washed 
after dusting with sulphur, 
it would not be agreeable to 
the taste, to say the least. 
Lime sprinkled upon the 
mildewed plants has proved 
effective. Several large let- 
tuce-growers have found it 
to their interest to give up 
growing this crop for a 
few years, until the germs 
of the mildew were eradicated from the soil by 
starvation. It is a well-known fact, that all these 
mildews are plants of a Jow order, and continue 
their species by the production of countless spores. 
These spores perform the same physiological func- 
tion that is assigned to seeds among other plants. 
Mildews thrive in a warm, moist atmosphere, con- 
ditiqns which obtain in a green-house or hot- 
bed. In general, the circumstances most favorable 
for the rapid growth of garden and field crops are 
the best for mildews. The same is true of rusts 
and smuts too frequently infesting the wheat, oat, 
and corn-fields. Much, therefore, depends upon 
the weather, and this is not under man’s control. 
The best that can be done is to use all possible 
preventive measures. If the hot-bed or green- 
house is foul with mildew, or other fungus germs, 
let it be thoroughly cleaned. With a hot-bed it 
will probably be the quickest way to build a new 
one on clean ground. The problem of how best 
to meet and conquer the many fungus pests of the 
farm and garden is a serious one. The rusts, mil- 
dews, moulds, smuts, blights, etc., are so very 








THE GREAT HEPATICA (Hepatica angulosa), 





minute and hidden from ordinary sight, that their 
destructive work is usually done before the pres- 
sence of these microscopic pests is observed. 





Liver-leaf—or Hepatica, 


One of the earliest flowers to be met with in rich 
woods in spring, all the way from Maine to Florida, 
is the Liver-leaf. It is sometimes called Liver-wort, 
and unfortunately so, as that name properly be- 
longs to an order of flowerless plants. The Liver- 
leaf has long been known as Hepatica. The ancient 
‘root and yarb”’ doctors supposed that plants in- 
dicated by some character, the diseases they would 
cure. Thus a plant with hard, strong seeds would 
be good for stone in the bladder; another with pe- 
culiarly speckled leaves, was for lung-diseases, and 


aww?” 


the Liver-leaf, having a fancied resemblance to the 
liver in shape, was called Hepatica or Liver-leaf, It 
should be said by the way, that this modest little 
plant is quite harmless, and was never known to 
interfere with the liver of anyone. Those eminent 
botanists, Bentham and Hooker, in their great 
work revising the genera of plants, finding no rea- 
son for keeping Hepatica as a distinct genus, have 
united it with Anemone. In a popular article we 
speak of the plants as Hepaticas, as they will long 
be known by that name in garden literature. As 
met with in the woods, the Liver-leaf has a tuft of 
leaves which, in the most common species, have 
three blunt lobes, H. triloba, but in some localities 
the lobes of the leaves are pointed, and this is re- 
garded as a distinct species, H. acutiloba. The flow- 
ers, appearing soon after the snow melts away, have 
a peculiarly bright and cheery look. In the wild 
plants they are usually pale blue, but they present 
considerable variety, from pale purple to white, and 
occasionally pink flowers are met with. The com- 
mon Liver-leaf (Hepatica triloba), is a native of Eu- 
rope as well as of our own country, and European ° 
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[JUNE, 











florists have double forms in all colors from shite 
to dark blue. Anything more beautiful than these 
double varieties is difficult to imagine. The com- 
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Fig. 1.—HOoUSE COVERED WITH OREEPER. 


mon single Liver-leaf is worthy of cultivation, on 
account of the earliness of its bright flowers, while 
the double ones are most exquisite, and well 
worthy of the trouble required in selecting for 
them a partly shaded place. Still more beautiful 
than our native species is the Great Hepatica, as it 
is called in English gardens. This (H. angulosa), is 
a native of Central Europe. The plant, its aspect 
at flowering being shown in the engraving, is much 
more robust and larger than our common species. 
Its flowers on strong stems, are twice the size of 
the other, and of the most “heavenly” blue. 
Some plants that had been kept in a cold frame 
during the winter, bloomed most satisfactorily 
with us this spring. It does not appear difficult to 
manage, and we hope it may prove to be a plant 
that we can commend for general cultivation. 


citi: 


The Use of Vines and Climbers. 
em 

No other woody plants can be made to produce 
ornamental effects so quickly as the various climb- 
ers. Their use upon porches and verandas as well 
as upon the house itself, has been frequently advo- 
eated in these columns, and we now would illus- 
trate their employment in the grounds and in sev- 
eral ways as suggested by Mr. Elias A. Long. Very 
full lists from which to select are given in the 











Fig. 2.—BITTERSWEET ON VERANDA. 


catalogues, while two of the very best, so far 
as foliage is concerned, may be had without any 
expense beyond that of digging, as they are com- 
mon over a large portion of the country. The two 
vines referred to are the Virginia Creeper (Ampe- 
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Fig. 3.—vINES ON GATE POSTS. 
lopsis quinquefolia), already planted to some extent, 
and the Climbing Bittersweet or Wax-work ( Célas- 
trus scandens), a vigorous grower with rich, dark- 





green foliage, and showy berries. This is a valuable 
climber, but is rarely seen in cultivation. Figure 
1 shows how avery plain looking house may be 
improved by planting a Virginia creeper; figure 2 
represents a veranda, along the edge of the roof of 
which a climbing Bittersweet has been trained. It 
may be well to give a caution here against allowing 
this vine torun upontrees. It winds itself around 
the branches with such force as to constrict them 
and check their growth, and if not removed will 
ultimately kill them. The manner in which vines 
can be used to cover gate posts is shown in figure 
8, where, by the aid of the shears, the caps to the 
posts are kept in a rounded shape. A very pleas- 
ing fence to separate the ornamental portion of 
the grounds from the vegetable gardens and for 
other uses, is suggested in figure 4; posts are set 
at the desired distances apart, and connected by 
strong galvanized wire, and a Virginia cr-eper 
planted at each post. A little care given occasion- 
ally to training the vines along the wires will soon 
result in beautiful garlands of verdure. Figure 5 
shows an archway leading to another part of the 
grounds. The frame-work of the arch may be 
made of saplings or other materials, which the 
vines will soon cover and conceal. The manner of 
draping a rustic archway of rough stones is illus- 











Make three careful thinnings of the fruit. The 
first thinning is done about a week after the blos- 
soms have fallen, removing about one-fourth of the 
fruit, the smallest being taken. Two to four weeks 
later, the trees are again gone over, and one-fourth 
of the remaining fruit removed, as before, selecting 





Fig. 5.—AN ARCHWAY OF VINES. 


the poorest and smallest. Three or four weeks 
later, about the same per cent of the poorest spec- 
imens are removed. Leave enough fruit on the 
trees to make a good, heavy crop. Those who 
have never tried thinning out fruit in the orchard, 
will be much surprised at the good results, 





Edgings in the Fle Flower Garden. 
The old-fashioned box- boxcliding, with which the 


* outlines of beds were formerly marked is now 


rarely seen. In northern localities 
it dies out in a severe winter, and 
unless taken up, divided and re- 
y} set, it soon has an overgrown, 
shabby look. An excellent edging 
for a bed in the lawn, is ivy—the 
true European ivy. It may be 
kept pegged down closely and 








Fig. 4.—A VIRGINIA CREEPER FENCE. 


trated in figure 6. A very effective arbor may be 
made by constructing a frame or skeleton, as in 
figure 7, supported by posts at the corners. A 
vine at each post will convert the structure into a 
picturesque and pleasing embellishment. Such a 
frame-work for an arbor needs to be made 
strong, as it will have to support a great weight 
of foliage in summer, especially during rains. 
ee 


Pruning and Thinning in the Pear 
Orchard. 


BY A PRACTICAL GROWER. 
-—~<- 

It requires more common sense than art to prune 
properly. It is foolish to endeavor to make trees 
of many different varieties, conform to one style of 
growth. A tree, which is spreading in its nature, 
can not be made to adopt a pyramidal form. Re- 
move interfering and dead branches, and shorten 
in wherever necessary. A little practice will soon 
enable a careful, intelligent man to do the work 
properly, and it is seldom that much wood need be 
cut away, especially if the pruning has been regu- 
larly done every year. To make the head more 
shapely or better balanced, it may be necessary to 
remove one or more limbs. This should be done with 
afine, sharp, saw, after which cut the wound 
smooth ané clean with a sharp knife, and 
cover it with a thick coat of good paint, to 
prevent bleeding, and to protect it from the 
influences of the atmosphere. Always use 
sharp instruments, and make clean cuts. As 
a rule, pruning shears are preferable toa 
knife. Carry a small stone in the pocket, 
for sharpening the knife or shears when the 
edge becomes dull. Thinning the fruit is 
most important. It costs no more to market 
a basket or crate of choice fruit, than that 
of inferior quality, while the price of the 
former is very much higher, and the sale 
quickly made. Nearly every fruit tree, 
when growing vigorously, sets more fruit 
each bearing year, than it can possibly 
perfect, and if the trees are permitted to 
carry it all, not only will the fruit be in- 
ferior in size and quality, but the trees may be 
injured. By thinning out the fruit properly, nearly 
or quite as much fruit in weight or measure, is se- 
cured, while the size and quality is of the best, 











neatly trimmed, and forms, with 
its dark-green, a fine contrast 
with the grass on one side, and 
the flowers in the bed on the other. Another 
climber was used with very good effect on 
the grounds at the Centennial Exhibition—the 
Gold-netted Japanese Honeysuckle. This holds its 





Fig. 6.—A RUSTIC ARCHWAY, 


variegation admirably, and if trained on a low wire 
frame, makes a very showy edging. Another ex- 
cellent edging plant is the Japanese Retinispora 
plumosa aurea of the catalogues. It grows readily 
from cuttings, and bears any amount of clipping. 
There are also some other forms of Arbor-vite, to 
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Fig. 7.—A CHEAP SUBSTANTIAL ARBOR. 


which the Retinispora really belongs, that may 
make serviceable edgings. The main point is to 
have a pleasing shrub, that will not be injured 
by the necessary pruning. 
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A Kitchen. 


J. P, ROBERTS, PROFESSOR OF AGRICULTURE, CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY. 
<> — 

Among the many valuable suggestions for plan- 
ning houses, given by the American Agriculturist, I 
have seen none for a kitchen complete in itself, 
that is, including pantry. I senda description of 
one which has been in use sometime, that appears 
about as near perfection as we ean get anything. It 
is twelve feet square, exclusive of cupboards, has 
one hundred and forty-four square feet of shelving, 
all protected by doors from flies and dust; all with- 
in easy reach, and so divided that oranges and 
butter, milk and kerosene, may be kept separate. 
It is arranged to economize both steps and room, 
and have everything convenient, The rear entrance 
door d, d, is shielded from the outside gaze by the 
stairing in front of it. At the right is a meal chest 
m, with a double door cupboard above for lamps, 
etc., and has twenty-four square feet of shelving. 
The bath-room, containing the bath-tub 3, is sepa- 
rated from the seat-room 0, by a curtain. This 
room opens into the furnished bedroom on the 
right, and has an outside door and window for 
ventilation. Ateinoare twodrawers. Above the 
range 7, is a large galvanized hood h, with a ten- 
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PLAN OF A KITCHEN, 


inch pipe entering the chimney, This is just high 
enough to clear the head, and carries off stedm and 
vapors rising from cooking.* The range has a water- 
back for supplying hot water to wash-tubs and 
sink. The door, d,d, leads straight ahead to the 
cellar; turning to the right you pass down the hall 
to the front door; to the left you pass through a 
door to the dining-room. This latter door swings 
both ways, and is always kept closed by springs. 
At d,n, is a dumb-waiter for bringing articles from 
the cellar; but when standing on a level, it fur- 
nishes a passage way by its shelves between the 
kitchen and dining-room, for passing dishes and 
food. On the right of this are two cupboards, n,n, 
with doors; these contain twenty square feet of 
shelving. On the left is the china closet, c,c, open- 
ing into the dining-room, at the dotted line. It 
has twenty-five square feet of shelving and two 
drawers. At pis a pump; s the sink, andra drip 
board for draining dishes. Under these there is a 
closet for kettles, ete. On the back of them, on 
the other side of the wall, is a large book-case, 
opening into the study. At ¢and ware two large 
cupboards, built like the rest in the wall. These 
supply seventy-five square feet of shelving, and a 
place for a refrigerator. 

*Notr on THE ABovE.—The “Hood” over the 
range is ‘a very good thing in theory, and sometimes 
in practice. We have seen them frequently, and 
found them failures in most cases, except where 
the escape pipe isin a separate flue from the smoke 
pipe of the range. Unless the chimney has a 
strong draft, the open hood pipe checks the flue 





too much. In any case a close-fitting slide or 
damper is needed to close the opening when start- 
ing a fire, and when from the direction of the 
wind or other cause, the range fire does not burn 
quickly enough.—Ep. 
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Summer Notes on Dress, 
—<> 

The furs and woollens, which have made the 
long, cold winter endurable, should have been 
packed away weeks ago, before the mischievous 
little moths, whose works of darkness are so de- 
structive, appear, which is at about this time, Moth 
powders, cedar shavings, tobacco, borax and cam- 
phor, are all good to pack with these winter arti- 
cles, but if they are well shaken in the fresh air, 
and carefully folded in brown paper, or even news- 
papers, so well pasted that not a pin hole is left 
open, they are safe. Of course, some woollen cloth- 
ing is needed through the summer months, in this 
variable climate of ours. One flannel suit is indis- 
pensable, for ladies and children, and often at the 
sea-shore, or by the mountains, it will be the dress 
most needed. The best materials are cashmere 
serge, and fine, smooth, lady’s cloth, in écru, 
gray, golden-brown, and new shades of blue. 
These are used very much for bride’s travelling 
dresses, and are tailor-made, which means that 
they are cut by tailors, to fit perfectly to the figure, 
and simply stitched, or bound with mohair braid. 
A vest of the same material is sometimes added, 
buttoned with small, flat, lasting buttons. These 
are imitated in the less expensive fine flannels, ot- 
toman cloths, etc. For those who prefer, these 
come in stripes, checks, blocks and plaids, and are 
used for the skirts and sashes of children’s dresses, 
with plain, Jersey waists, of brown, red, blue or 
black. Skirts of white muslin, or piqué, are worn 
by little girls with these Jerseys. 

The various cotton fabrics, muslins, cambrics, 
satteens, and many others which now come in such 
pretty patterns, that we look at them as we look 
at a painting or ernbroidery, are expensive in the 
end—as the sun, and salt sea-air, will fade the 
choicest colors, and dampness destroys their beauty, 
and then the trouble and expense of having them 
‘done up’? is an important consideration. Besides 
the summer flannels already mentioned, there are 
inexpensive buntings, and nun’s veiling, from thirty 
to fifty cents a yard, each of them a soft, thin, 
coarse-meshed woollen fabric in all the new shades, 
and are very desirable, as they will endure a long 
service without much care. White nun’s veiling 
was worn very much last summer, and will doubt- 
less be very popular this season. It can be made 
dressy enough for any occasion, by trimmings of 
silk-surah, satin, or velvet ribbons. Pale pink is 
also very pretty with golden-brown ribbons. Wrap- 
pers of all materials are made with a yoke, and the 
whole front and back gathered to it, falling loosely 
to the floor. This is comfortable, and for a lady’s 
own rooms desirable, but it has too much the ap- 
pearance of undress, and to walk through the 
street, even in a quiet, country town, in this cos- 
tume, as we have seen some do, is, to say the least, 
unlady-like. Bonnets are little changed from last 
year. Figure 1, shows a child’s brown straw hat 
faced with golden-brown velvet, loops of golden- 
brown ottoman ribbon on the left side with a small 





Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


bunch of dandelions, A child’s mixed straw hat is 
shown in figure 2. It may be either blue and white, 
or cardinal and white, faced with velvet to match ; 
bows of ribbon and.two small wings trim the out- 
side. Figure 3 shows a lady’s black chip bonnet, 
trimmed with black and gold-colored ostrich tips. 
It has black lace strings with gold spangles. The 
small capote, or little, round, close-fitting bonnet, is 
so becoming that ladies do not like to give it up, 
even for the sake of “a change.” It should match 








the walking dress, and the trimming of flowers may 
be so well chosen, that it can be changed! from 
one to another foundation to suit the dress. It 
would seem that every known flower, leaf, ‘or 
grass, is represented artificially. Many that. are un- 
known, must be the creation of artists, whose ut- 
most skill must fail in efforts to compete with the 
great Father, who gave the flowers life. These are 
bunched together on the top of the bonnet, ora 
little to the left side. Among the novelties for 
trimming are bunches of garden vegetables and 
fruits, plums, apples, etc. Ribbons are used two 
inches wide for strings. The fronts have puffs of 
satin or velvet, and some have wreaths of fine 
flowers all around. Gold and 
silver tinsel and spangles are 
used on black lace bonnets 
with good effect. Gilt wire 
frames are used also. Hats 
are little worn by ladies be- 
yond forty years of age, ex- 
cepting shade hats. They are 
of a high crown shape, with 
round, flat brim, and are trim- 
med with a bunch of feathers 
or flowers, on the left side. 
Some are turned up on one 
side. Bonnets and hats are of 
all colors and some straws are 
gilded, and bronzed. Those 
trimmed with black lace and 
flowers are very pretty. Jet, for all trimmings, is 
worn more than ever. There are exquisite patterns 
of jetted net, for scarfs, vests, basques, and also 
for sleeves, and open fronts to black silk dresses. 
The basques have of course a silk lining, which 
may be high or low in the neck. Belts are worn 
with round, full waists, for wash dresses, with 
clasps of old silver jewelry, to represent old silver 
coins, which are very fashionable in pins, collar-but- 
tons and bracelets. Another old fashion revived is 
mahogany furniture, and many old, rich articles, 
long considered ‘‘ out of date,” will be found of 
great value, as this wood, like a lovely character, 
grows more beautiful with age. ErHen STONE. 





Fig. 3. 





Fashions in Letter Paper and Cards. 
—>— 


Though plain white writing paper, especially 
the heavy English kind, is not entirely out of date, 
very many prefer the tinted, or with an odd de- 
sign in the corner, and sometimes covering the 
entire outer page, as a fine-spun spider’s web, and 
there are dozens of styles to select from. “ Rag- 
ged-edged”’ paper, which has had a run for a year 
or more, is still seen, but “scorched paper’ is 
newer, and promises to become very fashionable, 
The edges look as if held to the fire until slightly 
browned. This is more curious than pretty; but 
eccentricity rules the hour, and anything novel 
takes at once.—‘‘ Wood paper’’ is another popular 
style, imitating the grain and color of birch-bark, 
maple, pine, and other woods. This has the head — 
of some animal on both sheet and envelope, as a 
deer, dog, or horse.—‘ Robin-egg-blue”’ paper is 
very tasteful, and often has painted or stamped in 
the upper left-hand corner a pretty little bird’s nest 
containing four tiny eggs, with a robin redbreast 
perched on the side. But the daintiest design of 
all is a silver four-leaf clover with an ordinary pin 
run through it as though pinning it to the sheet.— 
Vellum paper is the handsomest and most expen- 
sive of any, and is a pleasure to write upon, while 
the vellum envelopes are exceptionally fine, par- 
ticularly for invitations. They are now white, and 
are bound with delicately tinted satin ribbon, which 
is tied in a knot, and sealed with wax of the same 
shade. Fashionable people now always séal their 
letters, or more frequently apply the imitation 
crimson seals with an initial. These are made of 
paper waxed over, and come by the box. These 
are much less trouble than the old-time candle, 
wax and seal, which required considerable skill and’ 
practice, while these fasten a letter securely and 
give a style to the epistle. ‘ 

Note cards are larger than formerly, and fold 
over, with a lap like envelopes.; but those for af- 
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ternoon teas, are six by four inches. 
unique in smoke color, with a gold kettle in onc 
corner’ and clouds of steam pouring from the 
spout, On the smoke is printed in zig-zag letters : 


“Come to tea 
At three 
And see me.” 


They are 


Another pretty design for these “‘ kettle-drum” in- 
vitations is a gaily illuminated cup and saucer, with 
“five o’clock tea,’’ inscribed underneath. The 
date and residence are written in the right-hand 
corner, and the hostess’ name in the left.—Visiting 
cards for ladies are very large now, and those for 
gentlemen very small. The name is engraved in 
the plainest script, and the address and reception- 
day placed in the lower right-hand corner. 

Pretty sachets come for perfuming writing-paper, 
-made of rose or violet powder, sprinkled in a fold 
of cotton batting, and covered with two contrast- 
ing shades of ribbon, with a bow in one corner. 
.These are questionable luxuries; as a general 
thing, scented note-paper is now considered vulgar. 








Cockroaches and Croton Bugs. 
—<> 
The great pests of the house-keeper, especially in 
cities and seaport towns, are the cockroach and the 
Croton bug. Many suppose that the latter, from 
its smaller size is the young of the other, and we 
have often been asked if the two are not different 
forms of the same insect. There are several cock- 
roaches, some of which lead an out-door life. The 
common cockroach is supposed to have come from 
some part of the East; its native country is not 
certainly known, though naturalists have named it 
the Oriental cockroach (Blatta orientalis). 1t infests 
ships and is thus carried all over the world. In 
England it is generally called the Black Beetle, 
though it is not closely related to the beetles. Cock- 
roaches feed upon almost every animal and vege- 
table substance, and are very destructive. Articles 
of food that they do not devour they render ill- 
smelling and worthless. They give off by the 
mouth a dark-colored liquid which has a most dis- 
gusting odor, and this is imparted to articles kept 
in places when the insects are numerous. Though 
universally detested, the cockroach has some things 
said in its favor. It is very fond of another domes- 
tic pest, the bed-bugs, catching and devouring 
them with avidity ; on this account they are some- 
times tolerated on board ships as the lesser of two 
evils: The female insect (fig. 2), is distinguished 
fromthe male (fig.1), by the imperfect development 
of her wings; the engravings show the difference 
in this respect. The manner the, cockroach de- 
posits its eggs is quite 
different from that of 
other insects, and is 
an interesting point in 
its history. For in- 
sects to cement their 
eggs together into a 
mass, after they are 
laid, is not unusual, 
but the female cock- 
roach deposits hers 
already inclosed in an 
envelope or egg-case. 
This, which is shown 
at.a and bin figure 2, is about three-eighths of an 
inch long and half as wide. Its shape has been 
likened to that of an apple turn-over ; it contains 
sixteen eggs. The female carries this case about 
with her for several days after it is laid, and at 
last, finding a suitable place, she glues it fast and 
leaves it. A few days after, the young insects are 
_ hatched and they make their escape at the straight 
edge of the case. In their early life the cockroaches 
are white, and do not assume their regular brown 
color until several days old. The insect called Cro- 
ton bug in this country, it having become numer- 
ous in New York City soon after the introduction 
of Croton water, is in England known as the field- 
_eockroach, as it lives out of doors as well as in 
houses. In Russia, Croton bugs are known as 
.? Its native country is uncertain, 
though its scientific name Blatta (Hetobia of some) 





Fig. 1.—MALE COCKROACH. 
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Germanica supposes it to be Germany. It is much 
smaller than the cockroach, and deposits its eggs 
in a similar manner, the egg-cases being only one- 
fourth of an inch long; they contain thirty eggs. 
Both these insects like dark, warm and damp places 
in which to hide,and the introduction of water 
into houses, especially where hot-water pipes run 
to every story, has 
greatly increased the 
number of such re- 
treats and aided in 
the multiplicatiou of 
these insects. Coun- 
try houses may be 
freed of both insects 
with little difficulty, 
but city house-keep- 
ers, if they kill off 
all that are in the 
house at the time, 
will soon have it 
restocked by the 
neighbors. Various poisons for destroying the in- 
sects and different traps are in use, but nothing is 
so effective as Pyrethrum or Persian Insect Pow- 
der. This should be plentifully blown into every 
hole, crack and cranny. It will drive the insects, 
young and old, from their hiding places, and in a 
few minutes they will drop to the floor, some will 
die and others only will be stupified, and if given 
time will recover, hence all should be swept up 
and burned within a few hours. Another applica- 
tion of the powder should be made in about a week 
for the benefit of those that escaped, or may have 
hatched since the first. There is no difficulty in 
clearing an isolated house of these pests, if the use 
of the powder is followed up as long as any of the 
enemy are seen. All boxes, trunks and parcels 
brought into the house, especially those from a 
city, should be examined for these insects to 
prevent the founding of a new colony. 


The Back-Yard. 


EBEN E. REXFORD. 
—>>__- 

Many back-yards are abominations to the eye and 
nose. One finds in them all sorts of litter and refuse 
from oyster cans toold boots. Here the slops of 
the kitchen are poured to increase the odors which 
ought to warn every thoughtful person of the ma- 
larial influence breeding there, to break out even- 
tually in fevers, or diphtheria. If any member of 
the family dies from one of these diseases, his 
death is probably lamented as a “‘ mysterious dis- 
pensation of Providence,’’ but the minister would 
say if he were to visit the back-yard, that death was 
caused solely by a violation of hygienic laws. 
A very strong argument against a dirty back-yard, 
is the spirit of deception which it is apt to foster in 
the young members of the family, for it is a con- 
stant deceit to present a clean and attractive front- 
yard to the gaze of the passers, while the back-yard 
is not fit to be seen. Children should be taught to 
be clean for the sake of cleanliness, and not be- 
cause outsiders are likely to criticise them. The 
best plan is to have a hogshead or large box fitted 
up in one corner of the yard, and make it a rule to 
throw into this old cans, boots, broken dishes, and 
all such rubbish, and when there is a great accumu- 
lation, to bury or burr it. Do not allow anything 
to be thrown about. Have drains made to convey 
all slops entirely away from the house. Makegood 
walks, and let the ground have a fine covering of 
grass, not weeds. Put up strong supports for the 
clothes line. Keep the fence in repair, and plant 
currant bushes near it. - Set vines about the refuse 
barrel, and train them over it until itis hidden. If 
you havea receptacle for ashes, let it be something 
which can be shut up, not a row of old barrels to 
offend the eye, and give out a cloud of ashes every 
time the wind blows. Makeita rule to have the 
back-yard at all times as clean as the front one. 








Fig. 2.—FEMALE COCKROACH 
AND EGG-CASES, 
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A Very FINE OMELET.—Stir a tablespoonful of 
flour into one-quarter tumbler of milk to a paste, 








and mix this with three-quarters of a tumblerful 








[JUNE, 








of boiling milk, adding a teaspoonful of salt and 
a tablespoonful of butter, then set it aside to cool, 
Mince a little ham, and to each two teaspoonfuls 
add a teaspoonful of finely chopped parsley, 
and add it to the milk. Beat the yolks of six 
eggs very light, stir into the thickened milk, adding 
finally the whites of the eggs beaten to a froth, 
Cook in a greased skillet or pan on the stove, 
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Wall Cabinet. 
- 
Mr. “W. J. E.,”’ Barclay, Kans., sends us diagrams 
of acabinet of his own construction, and writes: 
It is very easily made by any one having a scroll 
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Fig. 1.—A WALL CABINET. 


saw. It hasa more finished appearance than the 
one given in January (p. 24), and may suit some 
better. The shelf above, four inches wide, is con- 
venient for bric-a-brac, or any small articles, The 
cabinet may be of walnut or any three-eighth-inch 
wood. Length of back and sides thirty inches, 
width of sides seven inches, Length of shelves 
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Fig. 2.—ORNAMENT ABOVE DOOR. 








twelve inches, with shoulders one inch long and 
one inch wide, having slots cut for pins, figs. 2and 3. 
Ornament over the door two and a quarter inches 
wide.—The door is in one piece, sawed in panels 
with strips screwed to back to strengthen it and 
hold glass. One light of glass, ten by twelve, 
placed on back of the door is much more conven- 


— 








Fig. 3.—FORM OF SHELF. 


ient than several small lights, and equally as good. 
All is fastened together by the wooden pins, ex- 
cept the back to door.—To lay out the ornamen- 
tal pattern, cut a card or small piece of pasteboard 
in shape of an acorn or leaf and mark around it; 
you will then get the designs all alike.—The size 
may be changed to suit taste or convenience, 





























More than Strawberries and Cream. 


AGNES (CARR) SAGE. 
age 

“Oh, Flora don’t!’ exclaimed little Edith Ray- 
mond, with a distressed face, as she and her sister 
stood before the dressing-case in the spare bed- 
room, where they had come to view their new em- 
broidered muslins in the long mirror. — ‘‘ Why 
not?” asked Flora, turning round and round a 
sparkling diamond ring that she had taken from a 
small jewel casket.—I think cousin Emily would 
lend it fo me if she were here, and I should so like 
to wear it to the festival.””—‘‘ But you might lose 
it or something,” urged Edith, ‘and that would 
be dreadful, for you know how much our cousin 
thinks of that ring; she hardly ever takes it off, 
and must have forgotten it. Put it back, Florie.” 

But Flora hesitated, and consequently was lost. 


—‘‘Nellie Barnes is so proud of that pearl her | 


grandfather gave her,” she said, ‘“‘I would like to 
show her other people can also have nice things, 
and we are to be at the same table. I shall only 
borrow it, and cousin Emily need never know it, for 
she will not be back until to-morrow. That is,” she 
added, ‘‘unless you see fit to tell her.’”,—‘‘I am 
not a tell-tale !’? cried Edith, rather indignantly, 
and her countenance wore a troubled look as Flora 
hastily donned her hat and gloves, and ran down 
stairs with the ring still on her finger. But Edith 
had to hurry, and her disturbed thoughig were 
somewhat dispelled by her father, who met them 
at the door and handed each girl a bright two dol- 
lar-and-a-half gold piece to spend at the Fair.— 
“Thank you, thank you, papa!” they both cried, 
“we can buy lots of pretty things with this.’”— 
‘See that you make good waitresses, and do your 
duty by the church,” he said, and with a laughing 
rejoinder they ran gaily down the steps. 

The Strawberry Festival for the benefit of the 
church was the great event of the summer in 
Blissville, in which old and young were all interest- 
ed, while the girls considered it an honor to be 
chosen to serve behind the tables. This year the 
Raymonds were very happy, Flora having been 
selected for the refreshment table and Edith for 
the floral bower. 

“T am so glad it is such a pleasant day,’ re- 
marked the latter, looking up at the blue sky, 
“and the roses and strawberries are just in their 
prime.”’—“‘ And it is 80 warm, we shall sell quanti- 
ties of ice-cream,”’ added Flora, ‘“‘but do look at 
those forlorn little wretches !”—The objects thus 
described were a sallow-faced boy, with a pair of 
large, mournful, dark eyes, who was patiently turn- 
ing the handle of a decidedly squeaky hand-organ, 
and a little brown monkey in a red coat, hopping 
briskly up and down to the doleful strains, occa- 
sionally stopping to circulate his small cap among 
the spectators gathered around.—“ Poor things!” 
cried Edith, who was very tender-hearted. “I 
must give them a penny,” and she darted into the 
crowd and dropped a coin in the tiny hat.—‘‘ You 
will be rid of all your money before you get to the 
festival,’’ said Flora, as she came back flushed and 
breathless.—‘‘ No, indeed, I have my gold piece 
safe, and they did look so wretched I believe that 
boy is half starved.’’—“‘ Nonsense! but here we are 
at the school-house and you must turn your mind 
from rags and monkeys to strawberries and cream.” 

A large room on the ground-floor of the village 
academy was the scene of the festivities, and it ap- 
peared very gay and attractive as the girls entered. 
The hall was decked with flags and evergreens, 
and fragrant with the odors of a thousand flowers, 
massed in the picturesque bower in the centre; 
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while the tables were hardly less tempting with 
their display of fancy articles, beautifully frosted 
cakes, mounds of luscious scarlet berries, and py- 
ramids of ice-cream. Flora was instantly taken 
possession of by her schoolmates and borne off to 
the refreshment board, where she soon bad her 
hands full dealing out cream to the juveniles, who 
considered it the greatest treat of all. She had 
almost forgotten her borrowed plumes when Nellie 
Barnes, who was assisting her suddenly exclaimed: 
‘Why, Florie, what a lovely ring! Where did you 
get it? Is it yours?”’—The words brought the 
other girls crowding round to admire the stone, 
and fired a perfect blast of questions upon Flora, 
who found their inquisitiveness more than she had 
counted upon. She was ashamed to confess how 
she came by it, and parried the inquiries as well as 
she could, saying with alaugh: ‘‘Don’t you wish you 
knew ?”’ and ‘‘ whose should it be if not mine? Do 
you think, Nell, you are the only one that can have 








“bosom friend,” for the coolness increased and 
one thing led to another, until by evening both 
girls were chillingly polite, never addressing each 
other wken it could be avoided, as is the fashion 
school-girls have of showing their displeasure. 

Edith, meanwhile, was the merriest little flower- 
fay in the room, fluttering about the hall with her 
dainty nosegays, and selling more bouquets by her 
pretty coaxing manner and silvery tongue, than 
for the beauty of the flowers themselves, She was 
a general favorite, and had a bevy of boys and 
girls in her train wherever she went.—*‘ I have sold 
all my flowers,’”’ she cried, about eight o’clock, 
coming up to her sister, ‘‘and oh, I have had such 
fun! but Florie, please lend me fifteen cents? I 
will pay it back out of my next week’s allowance.” 

““What have you done with all your money ?”’ 
asked Flora coldly, ** you had as much as I did,”— 
“Let me see,” considered Edith, counting upon 
her fingers. ‘I bought a pin-cushion for mamma, 





A PRECIOUS DISH OF STRAWBERRIES AND CREAM. 
Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


anew ring?” although she felt at the time this was 
uncomfortably like a fib, and she had always prided 
herself upon her truth and straightforwardness. 

“It is a beauty!” said Minnie Bell, ‘‘and quite 
throws Nellie’s into the shade,”’—‘‘ But I don’t 
make any mystery about mine,’ said Nellie, vexed 
by the remark, “‘ and I am sure it is quite handsome 
enough for a little girl My mamma would not al- 
low me to wear diamonds.”—‘ Sour grapes!’’ 
sneered Flora, turning away to supply a call for 
cake, but she sadly felt this disagreement with her 





and an apron for nurse, some candy for little Dot- 
tie Ellis, and a bunch of violets for poor lame Ned 
Carter. I believe that is all, except a few grabs 
I took in the grab-bag, and a glass of lemonade. 
But I have’nt a cent left, and I want to getsome 
strawberries and cream for that boy with the mon- 
key. He is standing right outside the window, 
looking in with such a wistful face.’’—‘‘ Well, I 
think you have thrown away enough money,’ said 
Flora, ‘and I shan’t encourage you in it. Forall 
you know, that little tramp may be a thief and. 
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will run off with the spoon. ButI will pay fora 
plate of cream for yourself if you like it and have 
had none.”—“I don’t want it for myself,’ said 
Edith, almost crying, ‘and I think you are very 
heart-hearted, Florie,”’ at which Flora turned on 
her heel with her head higher in the air than ever. 

“Hey-day, what is all this?’ asked a hearty 
voice close by, and the little flower-girl looked up 
to see her uncle standing beside her.—‘‘ Oh! Uncle 
John, is that you? I am so glad you have come!” 
—“* That’s pleasant news !’’ but what can I do for 
you? You don’t look as happy as I expected.’”’— 
**T want some strawberries and cream,’’ said Edith 
shyly, shaking her curls over her face.—“ Is that 
all? Here, Flora, give us a saucer of your best 
French cream, and pile it up well with straw- 
berries, mind!’ while Edith’s eye twinkled with 

_ mischief as her sister, with a large spoon, ladled 
out the cream from a huge freezer behind the 
table. But Uncle John gazed in amazement when, 
just as he expected his little niece to pop a big red 
berry she was sugaring, into her own rosy mouth, 
she suddenly seized the dish and vanished through 
the door-way, flinging back a merry laugh and 
roguish glance at him over her shoulder. 

Poor little Giovanni, the organ-grinder, was quite 
as miserable as he looked; for he had been lured 
away from his parents and home in sunny Italy, 
and brought to a strange land by a harsh task- 
master, who sent him wandering over the country 
with Chico, his little monkey and only friend, to 
earn the few pennies that charitable people were wil- 
ling to pay him. So it was like a glimpse into fairy- 
land this warm summer evening, when with Chico 
buttoned up inside his jacket, he wandered near the 
brilliantly lighted school-house and peeped through 
the window at the gay scene.—‘‘Ze flowers look 
like my own country, and ze people zey are all 
so happy.’’ And a tear rolled softly down the 
dusky cheek. But there isa flutter of a white dress 
near by, and a soft voice says: “‘ Poor boy! see, I 
have brought you some strawberries and cream.” 

With a start the little Italian turns and meets a 
pair of pitying grey eyes gazing into his, while two 
chubby hands push the plate into his, as the girl 
says: ‘There, eat it quick before it melts.”’—“‘Ob, 
mees, tank you, tank you,’ he stammers, while a 
brown paw darts from beneath his coat and seizes 
aberry. “ Chico and I tanks you a tousand times.” 
—“I hope they will taste good,’ and the little 

‘ maid, like a benevolent fairy, slips away. 

“But what have you got there, my Chico?” he 
suddenly asked in Italian, as the monkey after a 
spoonful of cream took something from his mouth. 
‘There are no stones in these berries.””—But what- 
ever it was, the monkey’s brown paw closed tight- 
ly over it, and he only chattered as he deposited it 
in the little bag tied about his waist and in which 
he carried his pennies, and thinking no more of the 
matter, Giovianni carried his plate and spoon to 
the door, and lingered for a moment to catch a 
glimpse of the pretty little lady with the bonny 
brown curls. But Edith was not to be seen, for on 
her returning to the hall, after treating her young 
protegé, she was met by Flora with a frightened 
face, who drew her intoacorner crying. ‘Oh! 
Edith, what shall I do! The diamond is gone from 
Cousin Emily’s ring.’””—‘“ Flora!’ It was all Edith 
could say, and she stood aghast as her sister held 
up the golden hoop with its disfiguring cavity.—“I 
am afraid to go home,” sobbed the frightened 
girl, “and it has been the most miserable day I 
ever spent. I have quarreled with Nellie, almost 
told a falsehood, and now don’t dare to look Cousin 
Emily in the face, and all on account of this stupid 
ring, which I wish I had never seen.’’—‘‘ Don’t 
ery,’? said Edith, and we will have a search for 
it,’ and she did hunt carefully under the tables 
and benches, but all in vain, and it was a very sor- 
rowful pair of sisters that wended their way home- 
ward with Uncle John. So sad indeed was Edith, 
that she did not see two dark eyes peering at her 
from behind a tree, though an unobserved listener 
heard her say: “Oh! dear, I don’t think I shall 
ever be happy until the diamond is found.” 

“It was a long, dreary night to both girls, but 

_ ‘Flora tossed and turned restlessly, until the morn- 
~~ {ng light creeped through the shutters, when she 





fell into a troubled sleep.. So it was a very white 
face she brought to the breakfast table, and Edith’s 
was hardly less anxious.—‘“ I shan’t approve of 
festivals if they rob you of your roses in this way,” 
said Mr. Raymond, observing the pale cheeks, but 
at that moment a maid entered to say: ‘‘ A wild- 
looking boy was in the kitchen, who begged to see 
the lady with brown curls.’”?> Wonderingly Edith 
obeyed the summons, and in a few moments re- 
turned radiant, dragging the little Italian after her 
and erying joyfully: ‘‘Oh! Flora it is found! The 
dear little monkey found it and this good boy 
brought it back quite safe.’”’-— And in amazement all 
listened to Giovanni’s story, told in broken English. 
“T laugh when I find it,’’ said Giovanni, show- 
ing his white teeth. ‘‘ And I tinke now I sell this 
for much moneys, and Chico and I go home to 
Italy. But zen I remember ze words of ze young 
lady, who was so heavenly kind to us, ‘I never be 
happy till ze diamond is found!’ So I can’t make 
her sad, and I comes right avay it is day.”’—‘‘ It 
was a fortunate thing for you, Flora, that it fell 
into such honest hands,”’ said Mrs. Raymond, with 
a reproachful look towards her oldest daughter; 
“¢for had some of our rough village boys found it, 
I fear we never should have seen it again,” while 
Edith whispered exultingly: ‘‘ You see he is not a 
thief after all.’-—Flora blushed but made no re- 
ply, and busied herself in preparing a bountiful 
breakfast for Chico und his young master, who 
were soon revelling in unaccustomed luxuries, 
And that was not the end, for Mr. Raymond and 
Uncle John interested themselves in the young 
lad, succeeded in freeing him from his cruel master 
or Padrone; and a month later the whole family 
went to bid him farewell on the deck of a noble 
steamer, bound for the land of flowers and macca- 
roni, Clad in a neat suit and with his sparkling 
face turned toward home, he looked like a different 
being from the ragged little waif, who had mourn- 
fully ground away at his organ on the street corner; 
and with hearts and lips overflowing, he bade his 
benefactors ‘‘ good-bye,’”’ but his last glance and 


the last wave of Chico’s paw was for the sweet | 
little girl, who on that summer evening had come | 


to him like a good fairy, bearing to him a “ mine 
of wealth,” buried in strawberries and cream. 

















An Illustrated Rebus.—Tue Hien Hat.— 
Make words of the seven pictures on the hat, and 
place as shown ir. the small diagram. The words 
when placed wi form the shape of a high hat. 
Wo. 5 is made with more than one word. Nos. 6 
and 7 are to be read down. 

CHARADE.—Read as a rebus and the first, second, 
and whole word will be found as in printed cha- 
rades, The answer is an article used in mid-summer. 

















The Doctor’s Talks, 
aap 

I suppose that all of the little army who com. 
peted for the Weed List Prizes are desirous of 
hearing more about them. To make a connected 
story, I must go back to September of last year, 

In that number, on page 419, under the heading 

“HOW MANY WEEDS DO YOU KNOW?” 


I asked for lists of the common names “ of aj] 
you could get names for during this month and 
next.’? I said: ‘“‘ Please observe, what I want is, 
the names common in your localities, of the weeds 
of your place, whether on the farm or growing on 
the roadsides,’? but unfortunately failed to say 
what plants should be regarded as weeds. “ What 
is a weed?” has long been a question. One of the 
best definitions, given many years ago, is: “A 
plant out of place.” Another is: ‘‘ Every plant 
that grows in a field, other than that of which the 
husbandman sowed the seed, is a weed.” Still 
another is: ‘*A plant which interferes with the 
cultivation of other plants.’ None of these defi- 
nitions meet all cases, but all indicate that plants 
in the way of cultivated plants are weeds. 

A PLANT MAY BE A WEED OR NOT. 

It is not its kind or character that makes a plant 
a weed. Parsnip, carrot and horseradish, are exam- 
ples. We know how useful all three are in culti- 
vation, yet when allowed to grow wild, they are 
among our worst weeds. One of the girls was told 
by her father that “‘any plant not cultivated is a 
weed,” and other competitors appear to have 
acted upon that definition, as many lists contain 
numerous plants not known to grow in cultivated 
grounds. It does not seem fair to class the white 
and yellow water lilies as weeds, or to place oaks, 
magnolias, maples, and other forest trees in this 
class. Finding that most of the lists contained the 
names of plants never found in cultivated grounds, 
but are merely wild plants, before any fair com- 
parison could be made, all plants never known as 
weeds were stricken from the various lists. This 
required a careful scrutiny of every list, and con- 
sumed a great deal of time. 

THE WHOLE NUMBER OF LISTS 

was five hundred and eighteen, and a formidable 
heap they made. The letters were numbered and 
marked with the date on which they were received, 
A record was then made, giving number of tetter, 
name of writer, Post-office, State, number of plants, 
plants, not weeds, and real weeds, with remarks, 
The lowest number given in any list is ten ; there 
is one of thirteen, and two of fourteen, and quite a 
number below twenty. The largest list, Miss Pe- 
poon’s, of Llinois, has two hundred and eighty 
names, but as seventy-four of these are not properly 
weeds, the number of real weeds is not so great as 
in one other, though a most excellent, carefully- 
made list. Between the above extremes, the largest 
number of the lists were those recording between 
sixty and one hundred names. I offered five prizes 
in books, and have extended the number to nine. 
The names of these, who will receive their books 
long before they see this, are given with all needed 
information in the table below : 














l Ba 13g)3 

Name. Post-offices. | State.| ot - | 
wees. | States | Se, | Rie | Be 
a —-—| kas eae, SS 
Maggie E. Benton, (Livingston, 'Mo., 250 | 25 | 25 
Mamie Pepoon, Warren, Iil., 280 | %4 | 206 
*James F. \ ason, Bellaire, Ohio, 210 | 34 | 1% 
+Annie Pickets, Gibson, \Ill., 189 «15 =« «1% 
2 y Peck, Newtown, (Conn., | 204 89 | 165 
rank J. Clough, Tolland, Conn., | 212 48 | 164 
Marie L. Hoyt, Turnpike, N.C., 157 | OO | 15% 
William Savage, Vega, Iowa, 152 | OO | 152 
fuuliam Pickardt, Portchester, N.Y., 162 | 12 | 150 
Elijah Harlan, Wilsonville, Iowa, 149 2 | 14 








ONE MORE WORD ABOUT WEED LISTS. 
Having a use for the common names for the 
weeds of the country, I offered prizes for the best 
lists. My success has been very far beyond my ex- 





*Remarkably good for a boy of thirteen. 

+Jennie Miles, Eliza and Eva Upp, and Annie Pickets for- 
warded thetr lists in the same envelope. Miss Pickets’ list 
is the only one long enough to secure an award. 

tExceptionally well written. 

I can not allow “ old boys "—you claim to be thirty-two— 

Py compete with our boys and girls. Still I thank you for 
your most excellent and instructive list. Z 


{Remarkably good. 
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pectations. 






While but a few could get a prize, 
every one who sent a list has done me good service. 


\ 





and if for no other reason, you should have noth- 
ing to do with them. American boys ané girls 
The shorter lists which did not take a prize, | should be too sensible to think that making a 
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Fig. 1.—THE HOOPOE. 


promise to be as useful to me as the longer ones, 
and every one who has sent one of a kind, small or 
large, has my most hearty thanks. There are many 
weeds about which I wish to ask questions,and many 
of you will receive applications during the season, 
and I do not doubt that all of you will gladly aid me. 
GETTING READY FOR THE FOURTH. 

Every youngster knows that there is but one 
Fourth deserving of being called *‘ The Fourth,”’ 
and that is the day following the third of July, of- 
teu called ‘‘ The day before the Fourth.” I assume 
that every American boy, if he is any sort of a boy, 
will celebrate the Fourth. Celebrating, with many 
boys, consists in not doing those things they do on 
other days, or in doing something not done on 
other days. The usual result is, very tired boys. 
As there is of course to be a celebration, the way to 
make it a good one is given below. 

BEGIN TO GET READY NOW. 

“It’s too early,” do yousay? I say “nota day 
too soon.” In my youngster days, I had much to 
do with celebrations of various kinds ; excursions. 
pic-nics, and other affairs which brought many peo- 
ple together. In my experience I found that those 
celebrations were most successful and enjoyable, 
for which there had been, what boys sometimes 
call ‘‘a good ready.” Besides, there is often as 
much enjoyment in preparing fora good time as 
there is in the time itself. 

The Fourth of July is our one, only really grand 
national holiday, and it should be made the most 
of, not only by every boy and girl in the great 
American Agriculturist family, but by all others in 
the land. The greatest enjoyment of the day can- 
not be had unless ‘‘ ways and means ”’ are well con- 
sidered, and the plans thought over beforehand. 

THE DAY MUST BE CELEBRATED,—8UT HOW? 

Boys in cities and villages often begin to save up 
their money, months in advance, to buy fire-crack- 
ers for the Fourth. Not only crackers, but pistols, 
guns, and even cannon are used to make a noise 
and disturb people who like quiet. Why fire-crack- 
ers, those. spiteful little snappers, should be used 
to celebrate the great American Holiday, I could 
never discover. They are employed in the religious 
services of the ‘‘ Heathen Chinee,’”’ and should be 
left to their proper use. Besides they are dangerous, 


noise, a smoke and a smell, is the best way of cele- 
brating the anniversary of the greatest day in the 
world’s modern history. By far the best way at 
least for boys and girls in the country, is to have 
a neighborhood celebration. 
Such things do not start them- 
selves. Let some boy ask 
two or three others to join 
him, and arrange all the 
plans. A most sensible cele- 
bration is a Fourth of July 
Pic-nic, to which each one 
brings his or her own pro- 
visions. The first point to de- 
cide is, the place for the pic- 
nic. A grove is best, at any 
rate let it be a pleasant spot. 
Having selected the place, 
invite all the youngsters in 
the neighborhood, taking 
care that not one is over- 
looked. Let it be understood 
that older people will be wel- 
come. Some of the boys 
should see to putting the 
ground in order, moving away 
the brush and clearing off the 
rubbish ; others should take 
charge of providing swings; 
every other preparation 
should be assigned tou some 
one, and not be left until the 
last day. The object of the 
celebration being for every 
one to have a good time, the 
exercises should not be long 
or formal. The most impor- 4% 
tant should be the reading of |@ 

THE DECLARATION OF 

INDEPENDENCE. 


This gives the reasons for ,. 
regarding the day as above all 
other days, and every boy and 
girl should read it, or hear it 
read, at least once a year. 
Select the reader well before- : 
hand—one who can read distinctly, and he should 








rehearse his part beforehand, THE Doctor, 












Some Interesting Birds, 


Tue Hoopos (figure 1), is a native of Africa, and 
migrates to the continent of Europe insummer, and 
is occasionally met with in England. Itis about as - 
large as the Thrush ; its long, slender bill covers a 
tongue which is forked at the tip and can be great- 
ly extended ; this it uses to extract the nectar from 
flowers. The plumage is very handsome, being 
variegated with rich brown and purple, black. and 
white. Upon the head is a crest of feathers, 
which the bird can erect at will; the feathers of 
this are orange-colored, fading to nearly white with 
black at the tips. The note of the bird is like 
hoop, hoop, repeated several times in a low, soft 
tone; it is this note that gives the bird its common 
name. The male Hoopoe also produces instrumental 
music ; it first draws in air and by tapping the end 
of its beak down a peculiar sound is given out, 

Tue Lyre-Birp (fig. 2), of New South Wales, is 
the size of a pheasant, and is remarkable for the 
length and form of its tail. Twelve tail-feathers 
have long and slender shafts with the barbs very 
far apart. The two central feathers have a plume 
on only one side; the outer two are longer and 
broader than the others, and so curved that the 
two form a figure like the outline of an ancient 
lyre. The general colors are brown and black, 
with reddish spots on the two broad feathers of the 
tail. It is very shy, hiding among the brush, 
The Lyre-bird has a pleasing song, and is said to 
imitate other birds; it is by far the largest song- 
bird known. 

The cocks are quite war-like; one traveller 
states that, hearing a great noise, he cautious- 
ly crawled along to Jearn the cause, and dis- 
covered about one hundred and fifty magnificent 
Lyre cocks ‘‘ ranged in order of battle and fighting 
with indescribable fury.’? The Lyre-bird is un- 

usually large for a song-bird, and it presents 
another exception to the usual rule among birds. 
Songsters are generally very plain birds; they rely 
upon their voice to make them attractive aud do 


wr 


Fig. 2.—THE LYRE-BIRD, 


not need showy plumage. This bird is doubly 
provided, having a rich voice and fine feathers. 
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OUR RECORD 
: OF 
Recent Agricultural Inventions. 


Straw Cutter.—D. M. Cummings, Enfield, N. H. 
Feb. 5; No. 293,150. In this cutter the straw, fed be- 
tween the binding roll 7, and the flat blade e, is cut up by 





























the spiral saw @, from which it passes through the spout 
p, to the hard rolls 7, 7, which complete its disintegra- 
tion. The patent covers the combination and gearing 
of these parts. 


Stalk Chopper.—W. H. Mercer, Mercer, 8. C. 
Feb. 5; No. 293,055. The knives of this chopper are at- 
tached to a cylinder, which is rigidly fixed to a shaft. 
Surrounding the knives is a slotted cylinder loosely 
hung on the shaft, so that when in use, the cutters of the 
inner cylinder will project through the lower slots, far 





enough to cut the stalks as they lie upon the ground. 
To protect the knives when the machine has to be drawn 
upon a hard road, sliding plugs are placed on the ends 
of the shaft, and means are provided for driving the plugs 
into the end openings of the outer cylinder, so as to pre- 
vent its dropping and exposing the cutters. 

Fiood Fence.—Elizabeth S. Garrett, Downey- 


ville, Ind. Feb. 5; No. 293,003. The engraving shows 
a single panel of this flood fence, the dotted lines indi- 








cating the position of the parts when the fence is pressed 
down by the force of the current. The inventor claims 
the hinged panel, the anchors, the bent spring, and their 
fastenings. 


Cultivator.--Dominicus Brix, Geneseo, Ill. Feb. 
5; No. 293,979, The patented features of this cultivator 
lie in the means for adjusting the position of the plows. 
‘The forward standard or hanger is pivoted at its up- 





to tarn‘on the underside of the plow-beam. 
hanger bas a laterally projecting perfo- 
upon its upper end, and the plow beam has a 






GP | bar 





point of the plow may be turned inward or outward at 
will, changing the width of the furrow when plowing, 
and bringing the pointof the plow nearer to, or farther 
from the row of plants when cuitivating. 


Harrow.—E. V. Caldwell, Harpersville, Ind. Feb. 
5; No. 292,985. This is a combination harrow, capable 
of being adjusted to serve the purposes of a harrow, acul- 
tivator, a rake, a pulverizer, a cotton-thinner, etc. The 
inventor claims the combination of the draft beam, car- 





rying two sets of cross-bars, 0,5, upon which are hinged 
the removable tooth beams ¢,e, with the adjusting rod h, 
and the clamp z. The teeth of the front beam are for- 
wardly inclined, while those of the rear beam incline 
backward. Thechanges required for varying uses, are 
simple and easily made. 


Rotary Harrow.—D. W. Brown, Buckhannon, 
West Va. Feb. 26; No. 291,113. In the engraving the 
driver’s seat d, is partly cutaway to expose the pivot of 
the draft beam, and the connections of the hitch rods 7, /. 
By varying the adjustment of the guy-rods and hitch- 
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rods, the harrow may be made to turn in either direction, 
or to have no revolution. The patent covers the com- 
bination of these parts, and the shovel-carrying rear- 
bar and its connecting rods. 


Harrow for Cultivating Listed Corn.— 
Byron Clark, Greenwood, Neb. Feb. 12; No. 293,227. 
In this harrow, a cross-section of which is shown in the 
engraving, the beams a,a, and bars 3,5, to which the 
teeth d@, are attached, are secured by hinges to the run- 


ners ¢,¢, which are joined sled-wise bythe arches u. 
The ranners guide the harrow, and protect the corn from 
clods and earth, while the furrow is being filled by the 
action of the teeth. The hinged tooth-bars are so con- 
nected that the width of the harrow is variable. The 
inclination of the teeth is also adjustable. 


Cultivator.—I. A. Smith, Dexter City, Missouri. 
Feb. 26 ; No. 294,091. The object of this invention is to 
secure the plow standard to the frame in such a way, 
that when the share strikes a large stone or other ob- 
struction, the upper part of the standard will be auto- 
matically disengaged from the beam, and allow the 
share to swing out of the ground. The displaced share 





es 


drops into place again when the handle is lifted. To 
this end the standard is locked in position by a spring- 
held catch which yields to extra pressure, yet allows the 
standard to swing into place by its own weight, when 
the cultivator is lifted from the ground. 








- 


' a 
Seeding Machine.—A. Shaffer, Cassopolis 
Mich. Feb. 26; No. 294,158. The inventor aims to 
make more certain and uniform the scattering and coy. 
ering of seed, To this end he attaches to any gang. 














plow, the piows ot which are adjustable to cut at a uni. 
form depth, a seeding device which conducts the seed to 
the furrows, and ensures its regular scattering and coy- 
ering. An endless carrier running continuously in the 
same direction, and operated by one of the traction 
wheels, delivers the seed continuously to the spouts. 


Seed Drill.—J. H. Purdy and C. T. Welch, Bel- 
lona, N. ¥. Feb. 19; No. 293,671. This drill-tooth 
is thought by the inventors to be an improvement on 
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the one patented by them a year ago. They claim as 
new the series of hollow, inverted, truncated cones ¢, 
the conical scatterer d, suspended as shown in the en- 
graving, the adjustable guard m, for preventing too 
great scattering of the grain during shallow plowing, 
and the vibrating coverers g. 


Gheck-Row Corn-Planter.—=. W. Quincy, 
Peoria, Ill, Feb. 26; No. 204,369. The inventor's object 
is threefold,—to arrange the parts of the machine so that 
the check-row line shall enter the machine at one side of, 
and clear the team, and pass diagonally across the ma- 
chine frame, so that the progress of the team shall not be 
impeded by the check-line; to so arrange the seeding 

















mechanism that it will be operated in a direct and posi- 
tive manner by the check-line ; and to provide in a piv- 
oted cup-seeder, the means for delivering a regulated 
quantity of seed at each discharging movement. The 
engraving shows vertical longitudinal sections of the 
machine, and the seed-dropper. 

Potato Digger.—L. Habeck, Town Lake, Wis. 
Feb. 5; No. 292, The inventor converts a plow into 
a potato digger, by removing the mould-board, and put 





ting in its place the platform 4, and its attachments 
His patent covers the wheel é, with sleeves 0%, braces h 
and k, platform e, shaking-bar /, with its prongs, and the 
notched rod g, in combination with the usual parts of @ 








plow-frame. - 
































[Adv’ing Rates, see page 276.] 
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Higher Prices for Butter. 

Alldairymen who use Wells, Richardson & Co's. Improved 
Butter Color, agree that it increases the value of butter sev- 
eral cents a pound. It is pure and harmless, convenient for 
instant use, has no taste or odor, and gives a clear, golden 
richness to the butter. It is the very best butter color ob- 
tainable, and is not expensive. In every State in the Union 
the demand for it is increasing. 


ONE TRIAL OF CHILDREN’S SHOES 
with the 


SF ee 


BLACK TIP ON win, will convince 
Parents of their VALUE. 














ey WITITMAN’S Fountain 
se Pump for washing Windows, 


a Carriages, etc. Protects ——- 


\ : fa Home,or Factory sho 
Ses out the Fountain 








en 
For Handsomest! Cheapest! Best! 


[ron ving tite Ceiling, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Prices of 
CINCINNATI (0.) CORRUGATING CO. 


ISPYLES 
SPY 








P 


The BEST COMPOUND 


EVER INVENTED FOR 
WASHING CLOTHING, 


and everything else, in Hard or Soft Was 
ter, without danger to fabric or hands, 
Saves Labor, Time, and Soap, amaz- 
ingly, and is of great value to housekeepers, 
Bold by all Grocers—but see that vile Counter- 
feits aro not urged upon you. PEARLINE 
is the only safe article, and always bears 
the name of JAMES PYLE, New York. 


Cuff Buttons, Watch Chains. 


Watches and jewelry. Many different styles at iw rices. 
Send for circular. CUMMINGS & CO.., 38 Dey St., N. Y. 


ARTESIAN WELL 

DRILLING & MIN- 

J ing u PROSPECT- 

NG MACHINERY 

and how to use, is fally illustrated nat onl highly recom- 

mended in “‘ an ” Nov. No., 1879, page 465. 

Send for it, Portable, low priced, worked by man, "horse or steam 

wer. Needed by farmers inevery county. Good business - 

inter or Summer and very profitable, Makes w 

rock anywhere, We want the names of men that -_ wells, 

Send stamp for {illustrated price Hat and terme ta Avent: 


Pierce Well Excavatcr 6c, Long Island City, Hew York, 


EFORE GOING WEST, SEND TO Z. 
ARKE, B onsen, Minn., for book (sent free to 
everybody), ** Why Mixed Farming and Dairying 
Pay in Minnesota.” 














Send _for WAR List and Circular} 
AUTOMATIC “Sening Machine 
Most Beautiful and Durable Work. 
Willcoz & Gibbs S. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y. 


R. U. GOING co. Wt tena ine & 


. Owego, N. Y., for new Illustrated Catalogue. 








" FRIENDS If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with pleasure send you a sample copy of oar 
SEMI-MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN BEE CU 
TURE, with a descriptive otlanliet of the ky - 
ob ont Hivos oney Extractors, Artificial 

7m tion Honey Boxes, all books and journals, 


and=verything pertaining to Bee Culture. natn Patent- 
+. — send your 6 address on 8 poste 1 card, written 
Plainiy, to A. I. ROOT, Medi 


na, Ohio. 








The Only machine that received an award on both Horse-power an: 
Seoert the ae last Gold mi Medals given by the New York State hextonteered Society on Hi 
on selected from 
of Pratl tt aicwnrd Mechanics,” recently ublished, thus adopting it as the standard machine of this country. 
cheapest in the end. Catalogue sent free, dress, 









PRING, the time for institutin 
new homes and furnishing ol 
ones the world over. 

The Estry Orcan has been the 
choice of thousands in homes new 
and old. The various designs in 
our Illustrated Catalogue are pro- 
nounced elegant, and the excellent 
quality of our Organs has become 
proverbial. 

Instruments of peculiar adap- 
tation for Chapels, Churches, and 
Lodge Rooms. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro. Vt. 














EVOE 
<n: ae iO O5 
PAINTS 


THE BEST HOUSE PAINTS MADE. 
GUARANTEED FREE FROM WATER, 
ALKALI OR BENZINE .MADE ONLY 
WITH PURE LINSEED OIL,T URPENTINE 
AND DRYER. SAMPLE COLOR LIST 
OF #8 DESIRABLE SHADES 
SENT ON APPLICATION. 


MANUF 4 
COLORS VG 


Send for 
beautifully illus- Se 
rated catalogue of the 


BAND INSTRUMENT: 
Best iw raz Wortp. 
free. Address, 
LYON & HEALY, 


Metrainer over Cleans Milk er 


‘ectly and ra: Ada; 
Jeoait and ie i 





z for sole 
MOSELEY & STODDARD M’F’G, co., Poultney, Ys. 








4 Thresher at Cleaner, at the Centennig Exhibition: was 
and Threshers; and is 


lorse-powers 
‘vast number built in the United States, for illustration and description in “Appleton’s Cycl 


lopedia 
Buy the best. a 
MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y. 


WJOHNS 


ASBESTOS 


LIQUID PAINTS 


are composed exclusively of the best and purest materials. 
combined on different principles from any other Liquid or 

. Mixed Paints, and are of a higher grade than have ever be- 
fore been offered to the public, either in “ paste” or liquid 
form, and are second to none in richness and permanency 
of color, beauty of finigh, and durability. None but the pur- 
est linseed oiland the best pigments enter into their com- 
position. 

We manufacture forty-eight standard “ body ” and trim’ 
ming colors, beside blues, greens, reds, black, etc., etc., and 
inside and outside whites, and will furnish sample sheets 
and pamphlets on 


STRUCTURAL ._ DECORATION 


free, by mail, on application. 


ROOF, CAR, AND BRIDGE PAINTS, 


in seven Colors, Are especially adapted for outbuildings, 
barns, fences, and for iron and rough woodwork. 


ASBESTOS ROOFINC. 


The standard and reliable portable roofing, for steep or 
flat roofs in any climate. Skilled labor not required in its 
application. 


Send for Full Descriptive Catalogue, 
Samples, etc., ete. 


H, W. JOHNS’ Manufacturing Company, 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORE. 


SoLE MANUFACTURERS of Genuine Asbestos Liquid Paints, 
Roof Paints, Roofing, Steam Pipe and Boiler Coverings, 
Piston and Wick Packing, Millboard, Fire-Proof Paints, 
Cements, Coatings, etc., etc. 


p ATENT Hand-Book FREE, 
R. S. & A. P. LACEY, 
Patent Att’ys, Washington, D.C, 


FOR 10 CHN'TS. 


The St. Louis Magazine ted by Alexander N. De ha 
now in Tre t? fifteenth year. “- erit jantly illustrated, 
Ra aa in a replete with stories, poems, ely 
umor, 1.50 8 © yon. Sample cop’ anda set o 
gold colo “celored icture cards sent fort mn cents. Ai 
» 213 North Eig hth Street, St. Louis. THE 
, tA, pot td and St, Louis MAGAZINE, sent 


one year for $1 0. 
AGENTS WANTED Pina w yWwaree 


COLOR PORTRAI copied and enlarged. and 
small pictures, Catalogue 


NATIONAL ART CO., 103 & 105 Genesee 8t., Auburn, N. Y. 

TIDC@ TUEEQUED, ROOT BEER. Trorage 
VED RO B 

HIRES See iakes 5 Mons ots ade Hieioue eparkng 














and wholesome 
cee fitS, OF or coat t by mail on reel tt pt of 25 cents, cents, 
TRE, UNION. HORSE. POWER 
jseiLkVEL HEAD 


roof ¢ 
esate reliable. anew 





MKS. MARY STUART SMITH 


— Up nen of Virginia, Va. 















































stroying Caterpillars, nee, tre pow: Teer ~Ay-} Apple Trees. 
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“DEATH TO POTATO BUGS, 


AND ALL 


INSECTS INJURIOUS to VEGETATION. 
Hammond's Slugshot. 


Ready for Use and Safe. 


Guaranteed to Destroy Potato Bugs, Chinch 
Bags. Rose Bugs, Slugs, Worms, Caterpillars, 
and the Striped Bug upon Melon, Cucumber, 
Squash, and all Insects injurious to the Grape 
Vines, Cabbage, Tobacco, Cotton, or Egg Plants, 
Currants, Fruit or Ornamental Trees, Rose 
Bushes, and all Shrubs, Greenhouse, and Hardy 
Flowering Plants. 

It is an impalpable 
properties with ape 


the various 8' of 
to be harmed by it. 


owder, combining fertilizing 
ge: to the Potato-Bugs in 

. Cattle or swine are not liable 

a4 hon used with success in de- 


os r bbl. Pack- 
ages of sIbs., 30 ct cies 10 Ibs. $0 eth 3 bei cts. ‘Cannot 
be sent by mail. Prices to i trade given upon application. 
Descriptive Pamphlets mailed to all applicants. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, Wholesale Agents, 
34 Barclay St., New York City. 


JOHN SAUL'S 


CATALOGUE of New, Rare, and Beautiful Plants for 
1884 will be ready in February with a colored Plate 

It is full in really -— and beautiful plants, as well as all 
the novelties of me 

The rich collection of fine Foliage, and other Greenhouse 
and Hothouse Plants, are well grown, and at low prices. 

Free to all my custcmers; to others, 10 cts; ora plain 
copy gratis. Catalogues (0 of Seeds Roses, Orchids, yratte, 
etc., gratis, JOHN SAUL, Washington, D 


DUTCH BULBS AND FLOWER ROOTS 


=—_——2_=Peter Van Velsen & Sons, 
OVERVEEN, HAARLEM (HOLLAND). 
Bulb-growers, (aatiet, 1834 . be = bean 
that their New Catalogue for 1 bs and 
all bulbous and tuberous-rooted oa is now 
ready, and may be had postefree, on application. 
FIRST CLASS GOODS—VERY LOW PRICES. 


1508 STRAWBERRIES ONLY $1.00. 


plants each of Wilson, Cognsent, Bidwell 
Downing, Cunboniend, and Sharpless, each kin d labeled and 
tied separate, book telling how to grow all kinds of Fruits, 
Flowers. etc., also how to destroy all Insects that trouble 
them, sent free with orery order. Price of book without 
plants 25 cents, by mail, postage paid. 
E. W. W ELD, Nurseryman, Jamestown, N. Y. 


UNE Budded Peaches, Piums, Apricots, Nectarines and 
Almonds. Parties wishing any of the above trees, can have 
nice light trees at very low rates, budded on contract of such 
varieties as they want, by sending in their orders not later 
than June 20th. These trees do e —/- well in all sections 
south of us, and are worth as mes eres at one- 
half’ the cost. Send for terms to C HAS ACK & BRO., 
VILLAGE NURSERIES, Hightstown, q J. 


IR PLANTS are agreat curiosity, require no soil, 
suspend or nail them to the Trail. post, or tree, indoors 


Put upin bi 

















or out. 8by mail for $1.25. Florida ows three feet 
long, fine for decora rooms. Bundle by mail, 50 cents. 
. SNOOK, De Land, Fla. 





IF YOU WANT TO KNOW on about JOHNSON GRASS 


send to HEA UARTERS for Pamphlet. Address, 
ERBERT POST, Postburgh, Dallas Co., ‘Aisbauns, 





and Orchardists, send for nursery 
Tree 2 Price list, and ask how to prevent the ravage: * Borer 
he most destructive insect, free to pall, 

sare TYRONE NURSERY, Tyrone, Pa. 


me Seed Crop of 1883. 


ple Top Strap Leaf, pound or mane, 2 my * 
ait, xpress, 10 Tbs 30 et cts.; rae = 3 ¢ “ 
ait 
and — the 4 pores nostelions ot Swede and Ruta 
oe rnip Seed at uf re w Top Turnip Seed 
for sowing ro a Fertilizer 5.00 per 100 Tbs. 
C. B. ROGERS, Seedsman, 
No. 141 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS, 


read: t $2 1 $15 

CABBAGE PLANTS per fotos expres, "can 

Wakefield, Henderson Early Summer, Winn tadt, 
Ean Fiat oa, LN = roved Brunswick, Premium 

Plants a’ Mor 10c. will send Renee by 








aa Cold-frame ibenee read now. Cel 
Jul 1st. Tomato} lants read: mae. Acme, Tro Trop ‘Paragon, 
Livlugsiou’s Ber *s Pe ye and pratis. Send for 

G. .» Seedsmen & Florists, Scranto a, Pa. 





Se APPRECIATE.£! 


The Reduction made by us in the price of Phosphate. 
NO BETTER STANDARD CAN DE USED TH! THAN 


BAYGH'S STAND 


BONE PROMPT 1$2 5 ink rok 


printed on every bag. Send for 7 TON 


Gnuarentecd analysis 
BAUCH & SONS, Sole M’f'rs, PHILA. 
4@ENTS WANTED. Energetic Farmers make good Agents. 








low color; shape nearly round. Slips Planted May 


is better adapted to cultivation in 
Price of planta, 1.50 per 100, post-paid. 70 


TOMATO, PLANT, 


ay 


S| 





MTs tees ARR ig Q 


Jersey Sweet, ee er 238 
: ew SW Or more $1.50 | 60 


TS! 


other varieties in 6a ai ae AF LY, ality. Bright yel- 
35h Taal edible tubers. Jul 7S soe. mip - ite i woes re — vis 


‘ONE: miLLIOh, CABBAGE PLANTS tiissssca ps 


recs 1.50 ver r 1,000. . 
Livin _ ‘8 Favorite, » Perfeeti on, "May-flo 
er 100, $4.00 per 1,000. OAUL IF FLOW EI in. E Hee: 
Sat W Pi PircEs.” 


ad anes plants, carefully aeked to earry Kane? to 
“STOKES, PHILADELPH 


TESTED S$ 


OLINA 


PLAN 


nat ar 01 


orthern States 8 t “ ay 
Se zoo carly a 
100, $7.00' per 1,000; an 


Express, 81.00 per 
+ Dutch, Large Late b rumhea: 


ELER A 
nt in the United 


HNSON & 


SIBLEY’S 


FOR ALL CLIMATES, 


& ‘PENNA. 


EEDS, 


ALL PLANTS, 


yan Tested for Vitality, and in Gardens for Farity and Value, Send for CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST of 
u 


egetable, Flower and Ff iel 
Mail 1 Orders promptly filled, making a Seed Store at home. 


able Varieties, FREE. 
Reduced Prices to Clubs. 


Rochester, N. Y., Chicago, Ill. 


d Seeds of all Tested Va 
HIRAM SIBLEY & CO. 








600,000 Sweet Potato and 
Late Cabbage Plants at $1.50 per1000. 


Cranberry and Celery Plants 
Write for Circular of Small Fruits to 


BERRY GRATES. 


Sole Manufacturers of “the “Perfection” Berry Crate. 


Best 
List. 


THE ss & CORARD co’s 


di 
5 
3 Yor g3s 


Hoieas “ Ae one ray 
Rose Grow 








THE GREAT CALIFORNIA INSECT 4a 
EXTERMINATING WONDER! - ™ 
A California production. Sure death to all 
insect pests of the oonanelss 5 Field, Orchard, 
oem, Conherre eazy, ote ne if Harmless to 4 
animal life c 
“Buhach” fails to one For aale by a5 Ms isteand G G rovers everywhere. Send for pamphlet. 
BUHACH PROD AN’ F’G CO., Patentees and M Mamuineteren rs, 
tockton, California, d 


49 Cedar St., New York City, N. Y 
ST | N Pan 
Cr 7] 1N WI IGHE Est | \j’ (3 


a \ \ 
a - 


SS 


an 


Pars 






Y MEN, yan 
1 PAY | 






















cof lil Two MACHINES |g of tas ith 
SAVED #3400.IN 1880 bs Oa 


IN ONE TOWN, LA mA 
IN SUCCESSFU 





THE PNEUMATIC 


FRUIT DRIERS, 
Retain the natural fruit and vegetable 


vor. 
i most rapid evaporation, with least 


“Made in ALL SIZES, for farm or 
factory use. 

Wo also manufacture the best Evapo- 
f rators for making 


VERY LOW. 


I. & J. LEONARD, Iona, N. J. 


AP E JELLY 
from a, without sugar or any for- 
eign su 
end as ‘Descriptive Circulars and 
Testimonia’ 


Vt. Farm Machine Co,, 


Bellows Falls, Vt., 








SHEARMAN, MAJOR & CO., 
LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


Send for Circular and Price 


Crate in the Market. 
Small Fruit Plants. 


Also, Growers of 





By mail, 8 cents 


STRAWBERRY HULLER, 2y,™9),2.0 
A. S. BUNKER, Lawrence, Mass. 








More me are poleosed by 
foul Re rators than by 
ty hree-fourths of 
Refrigerators one breed ma- 
laria and fevers, by tainting 
thefood. My No. House, 
Hotel and Restaurant nee rig- 
erator will keep anyt hing 
sweet and good. Price $55 
. Station in the 
Send for Circulars. 

B.A. STEVENS, Toledo, Ohio. 


Busi Ress of ROSES. NGO LARG 


een eciv 


— ’ 


anes aie vias a £0 








sand ext 


Pate 


of Sis, at any R. 





2° 


of the count 
monds, and al 
Plants, vines, and a la 
Early Blackberry plants, the — Exot 

ist. No 


tin, 
Orde 


BLACK & BRO., Village Nurserivs, Hightstown, N. J. 





0,0 TORS Peach trees for fall of 1888, including some sev- 
nty-five (75) of the ave varieties suitable for all sections 

A full stock of Apricots, Nectarines, Al- 
“Fruit and irunaneaiel trees. Small Fruit 
stock of Grape vines, and Wilson’s 
wn from root cut- 
. Circulars ready about Aug. Sreverlieg —. 
er direct, and secure best stock at lowest rates. AS. 


=| Tatbage Plants. 


T have ten million or more Cabbage, (s etlifowe:, and Cel 
ery plants. Price ListFree. JOSE EPH s, 
ereton Farm. awbecton N. Ve 
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4 Sweet Potato, 


LANTS. “cists scr. 


—Celery, Tomato,— 

and all other Vegetable Plants at Lowest 

Market Rates. If you want extra strong 

stocky plants, write us, before paychasing 
anywhere. BENSON, MAULE & CO., 

129 & 131 South Front 8t., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


AHEAD OF ALL, COMPETITION 








FOURTEEN @I1ZES FOR HAND USE. 
Weighing trom 21 to 51 Ibs. 
THREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. 


GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 


Patentees and Manufacturers. 


631 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HAY CONVEYORS. 


CHAS. SWIFT, MANUFACTURER. 
Send for Circular. MILLBROOK, N. Y. 


DOUBLE HARPOON 
HORSE 


HAY-FORK! 


my BEST in the world. 
free. PENNOCK MANU °"G CO., Ken- 
‘a 


nett Square, Chester Co., . 














Descriptive catalogue 





Gardner’s Railway Pitching Apparatus, 


Consisting of Grappling 
Fork, Carrier, Pulleys, etc. 
This Fork, tar, etc., has 
been sold throughout the 
U.S. and Canada with the 
reatest success. It has won 
) its way amid the greatest 

competition of Forks and 
Carriers, and is without 
doubt the best hay and grain 
unloader made. Every farm- 
er should send for acircular 
now. E.V. R. GARDNER & Co., Westtown, Orange Co., N. Y 


G TOOLS. 


For stacking out in 
fields or mowing 
away in barns, 
Save labor and mon- 
ey; simple, durable, 
cost but little. No 
trouble to get over 
high beams or to the 
end of deep bays. 
Thousands now in 
use. Wood Pulleys, 
Floor Hooks, etc. 
Send for circular 
and designs for track- 
ing barns to 


FORK READY*TQ 
\AD JUST LY HAY 












Z 
Anti-friction Hay Grapple Fork. 
Carrier. 


U.8, Wind Engine & Pump Oo., Batavia, Kane Co,, Ill, 


"V1 1Z_oNCI| GRAPPLING 


FORK 


CONVEYORS 


For Track, Rope or Rod 
For BARNS or STACKING. 
BEST Combination. 
Used by Thousands 

ces Reduced. 
Send for Circular. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


5.B.WEEKS sew vorx. 


THE WEEDS MUST G0, 


SAYS THE 


WEED SLAYER. 


Kills weeds dead. Equal 
to five hoes in garden or 
field.—Battle Creek Times. 























RICE 


$2.°: 


Is splendid and worth 
the price.—Elmira Hus- 
‘ bandman. 


Sold 100 in 





Worth $25.00 to me.—Wm. Smith, Gardener, etc. 
Is light, strong, and durable. Easy to work. Delivered 
express paid, anywhere in the U. S. on receipt of price. 


CLUBS OF THREE, $5.00. 


Address, NOVELTY WORKS, Pontiac, Mich, 





Stockbridge Manures, 





Prices Reduced. Standard Maintained. 


The Massachusetts Fertilizer Inspector’s Valu- 
ations of the STOCKBRIDGE MANURES 
for the past seven years . ». « + « « « 


Average 
$44.48 per Ton 


The Average Price for 1884 will be $4.50 per bag, or $5 a ton less than last year, 

In buying a fertilizer, its quality and by whom manufactured should be considered along with the price per ton. 
A ton of good English hay is considered by most farmers cheaper at $20 than a ton of bog meadow hay at $10; and 
for the same reason the Stockbridge Manures, which are made largely from chemicals, and are very concentrated 


are cheaper at the prices asked than many fertilizers at half the price. 


They have stood the test of the field and 


State Inspectors for nearly ten years, and have been found the most reliable and richest fertilizers offered in the 


market. The fact that they have been well made in the past should be a sufficient 
— > the future ; but, notwithstanding this, we are still Ow bonds to Prof. 


standard. Send for pamphlet (mailed free), to 


uaranty of their strength and 
TOCKBRIDGE to maintain their 
KER FERTILIZER CO., 

43 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 





The 


Jr? Farm and Gar- 
den Implements bee 
yond all Come 
petition, 











season, together with recent improve. 
ments, place the ** PLANET 







Horse Hoes, Cultiva- 
tors, Seed-Drills, 
Hoes, Potato-Diggers, Etc. Etc. |g 











dening or Trucking, for our 
NEW CATALOGUE, contain- 
ing 32 pages and over 40 illustra. 





Wheel. 








to send You their “FARMERS’ 
POCKET COMPANION,” Free. 


DO YOU WANT 


HAND PLOW? CET 
SULKY PLOW? 
GANG PLOW? NLY 


CORN CULTIVATOR ? 
HARROW? The BEST. 
WE MAKE THEM. 


Send your name and address on a postal card to 
DEERE & COMPANY, 
Moline, Ill. 


aay: TEDDER! 








BELCHER & TAYLOR AGR’L TOO 


COPEE FAL 


L 
MA’ 


MENHADEN 


FERTILIZERS. 


CHURCH BROTHERS, 


Manufactured b 
af . iverton, R. I. 


Send for Circular. 


Worth Knowing. 
as : Farmers will be faa 
to learn, a Fertilizer 
composed of Blood, 
Bone and Animal Mat- 
ter, having all the in- 
edients requisite 
‘or the soil and to in- 
sure @ good crop, can 
be purchased for 
Twenty-five Del 
lars per ton. Grif- 











ENGINES, “F BEST is IF DC SAW MILLS, 
Horse ten J HRESHERS Clover Hullers 
(Suited to all sections.) Write for FREE Illus. Pamphlet 
and Prices to The Aultman & Taylor Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 





DEDERICK’S HAY» PRESSES. 
BR ew et 

ng theone 

: “that suits ‘ 








2 NO FARMER SHOULD BE WITHOUT 


DARNELL’S PATENT 


FURROWERAND 
MARKER | SEND FOR 


CIRCULAR 
H. W. DOUGHTEN ™s1utsctr. Moorestown, 





J. A. CROSS & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


HAY CONVEYORS, 


For Straight and Curved Track. 
ENSILAGE BUCKETS, POST, FLOOR, 
AND OTHER PULLIES. 


Send for Circular and Testimonials. Fultonville, N. Y. 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 


Buy the Porter Hay Carrier, the 

only carrier that uses this new im- 
provement. Ask By Dealers or 

send to J. E. PORTER, Ottawa, IIl., 
owing this new invention, Pat,April 17,’83. 





for circ 
° 





18,000 Carpenters and Farmers 





Anvil, Vise, Cut off Tool for Farm and 

House use. sizes, $5.50, . 

Sold by hardware dealers. To intro- 
. ay a br Fm | Fa Agents ms ted, 

our. wani 
citalll W te for particulars. 
mead ANVIL & VISE CO., 
DETROIT 





Mics. 





now use our Late Make Fil to file sa’ they 
will cut faster than ever. "Teeth all of = 

Pitch and Bevel. Single one sent on of , 
where no Dealer keeps them for sale. A 

or others wishing to sell. For Illustrated : 
monials from persons who use them, etc., 


to Dealers 
Testt- 
E. ROTH & BRO., New 
Pogt-Office Money Orders make peyable at Getiysbure, Be. 
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HE BRADLEY 


Send for 
Illustrated 
CATALOGUE 


2 tl 
AGENTS WANTED in unoccupied Territory. 


BOSTON, 32 8. Market St. {BRADLEY & CO. 
New York, 22 College Place. 





SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


























ig S100 °C 
A. B. GOHU & C0.’S 
New Catalogue 1,000 


Illustrations of latest Improved Labor-saving Implements 
and machines for the farm. By Mail, 20 cents. Send for it. 


197 WATER STREET, N. Y. 
WHITMAN’S IMPROVED 












PERPET UAL H HAY "AND STRAW PRESS. 
Received ‘air, 1880, i and 
Tne only Grand Gol Gold ol dal fo iis, over eee Deter and others, 

made, Puts 10tons in oe 

Most ay — and Pdurable. A a every $3 minutes. Satisfao 

Three bales to any other Press’ two. Send 

fort reulars. ae Horse-Powers, Koad Graders, Cider Mills, 
Corn Shellers, Feed Cutters, etc. Manufactured 


WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL CO., St. Louis. Mo 


KEMP'S i RE SPREADER 


PULVERIZER 
and CART COMBINED. 


















i tt 
the J ori prate oont. Ln Doubles 
reads ev' 
the value of te broadcast or in drill, in one-tenth 
time sequined atal 


KEMP & BU. by band, Ulustrated Calsloguos free ¥. 
THE ROSS 


ENSILAGE & FODDER CUTTERS. 











ese “eae “4 ranteed to be the best in the world. 
weehing £0 uy a cutter, is at liberty to try one of 
ours in competition with any other make in the world be- 
, and if it does not prove superior in avery way, 
it may be returned. We guarantee perfect satisfact 
Please send for our litucteated. Circular before 


no 
a 5 . ROSS 0., 
he this paper. a Fulton, N.Y. 


The “N EW MASSILLON ‘ Thresher 





AAA) 


4¥od qd3aAOQOUuUdCWI 


ALWAYS IN THE LEAD. 
‘Pssi 








Also ENGINES, Po Portable Traction and Skid, SAW MILLS, “Light and a, ate. 


For full Sentvtntion send for our 1884 Catalogue, just out. Sent free to all interested. Name this paper, Address 


RUSSELL & CO., Massillon, O. 


CHSeTA 


" Wundintelly ditaahe Sai paaioen simple and perfect in its threshing me 
and separating qualities. Saves ALLL the Grain and Warranted the most sinteas Foreo-Feed 











The Pennsylvania Foree-Feey 


cleans itready for Market. Runseasily, con- Fertilizer Dril} in existence. Send for cire 
cular, FARQUHAR, 4 Pa. 


structed durably, finished beautifully, least expen- - B. 
sive, and most economical and SATISFACTORY Pennsylvania Agricultural Works, York, Pa. 


MACHINE Now £3 §F © f', MADE. It will - Pai oa 8i Sania Engines & 


handle wet grain S_ Se © _ 8 * og well as dry. 
trot TFHRESHER 3.3 
toute oom IN USE "cnc 
cept thesieve. Has more square feet of separating 


and cleaning surface than any other machine; can 
not be overloaded. It is both overand under blast. 


Our CLOVER HULLING ATTACHMENT 

(new and very desirable.) SEPARATORS of the rane EN seg 

various sizes fitted for Steam or Horse-Power. A. B. F uae an ARQUEAR, ¥ = > i. 
The PITTS and WOODBURY Horse- poses—eimple, strong and du- 


rable. Saw, Grist MILts 
AND MacniIngery generally. 


N wee promptly an-g% 
0. | 
ENGINE 


ae Engines, with or 


Powers, as made by us, are unexcelled. 


San 









‘ 3 thout wheels, ve 
a. ae Cylinder 7x12 conveatent, economical f 
é C4 - f agi) For WOOD or and complete in every 
y COAL detail, best and cheapest 
: Vertical in the s 


: (]— SEND FoR 
a) CarTaLogus 





! 1an4 S3AVS 





THE FARQUHAR SEPARATOR 


ughs, 





Wea also make the: STILLWATER 1 No. 1 2 and 
MINNESOTA GIANT FARM ENGINES, 
each having return flues, and fitted for burning 
straw, wood or coal. These Engines are made and 


wy Steam Engines, Horse 
| Powerand Threshers of 
all kinds. Also Plo: 


“# Cultivators, &c,, dc, 


finished in the most perfect manner, and are built as ple, eco- = ; < 
Tractions when so ordered. We also manufacture oye —” use, Wasies uo grain cleans _* 
PORTABLE SAW MILLS “o 


For Price-List and Circulars, address 


N.W.MFG &CARCO. 


Successors to SEYMOUR, SABIN & CO. 
Manufacturers, Stillwater, Minn. 


Hilling Attachment for Cultivators, 


One of the best and cheapest Hill- 
ing Attachments ever devised for 











attaching to any wood beam Culti- ‘ 
vator. The wings are made of good If you want a CLOD CRUSHER that will 
quality crucible steel, and can be last you a lifetime, without jotting out of 
==> expanded from 11 inches to 24 inches order, and that will do BETTER WORK 
os in width, so that it will hoe crops with ONE-HALF the labor mo lighter 
oe lanted 3 feet to 8) feet apart. Send draft than any other Implement for the 
— rice et ang Some to agents. Purpose, send for prices and description to 











— ofr Hea “a pale 8 Sis «SON, ROME, N. Y. H. P, DEUSCHER, Hamilton, Ohio. 
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Milking Tubes Again. 
—>— 
Our attention is kindly called by a subscriber in 
Wilmington, N. C., to the fact, which gives us no 
little pain, and w hic h we had entirely forgotten, 
that several years ago, one of the writers for the 
American Agriculturist had, fora time, such faith 
in milking tubes, that he recommended their use 
in this Journal. At that time there was quite a fu- 
rore about milking in this way. A Scotch farmer 
prought out the tubes from Scotland, and said that 
they had been thoroughly tested there, He adver- 
tised that he had them in constant use on his own 
cows. He was known to be an excellent practical 
farmer, and hundreds of people were deceived. 
He did indeed use the tubes on one or two of his 
many cows, and the poor things’ udders were 
swelled and gargeted. The writer experimented 
with them once, and the very next day one quar- 
ter of the cow’s udder was inflamed. Such was 
the well nigh universal result. The writer for the 
American Agriculturist who endorsed the things, 
soon discontinued their use, but did nothing to re- 
pair the injury he had done by their advocacy. 
It pains us to see that very article, recommending 
the wretched things, reproduced by a prominent 
dealer in his catalogue of farm and garden imple- 
ments. Our readers will please bear in mind, that 
we now assert the tubes to be dangerous in the ex- 
treme, liable to injure the cow permanently, and 
sure to do so temporarily, unless handled with the 
utmost care. The reason for this is that, besides 
the slight local irritation liable to occur from thein- 
gsertion of the tubes, there is the greatest likeli- 
hood of a minute bubble of air passing from the 
tube into the udder. Air in the udder is a foreign 
body, and there appears to be no way of getting rid 
of it, except perhaps by means of an attack of the 
garget. When this comes, the chances for saving the 
inflamed quarter are slim. Sometirmes it becomes 
necessary to draw the milk from a teat, when the 
teat is so tender and sore that it cannot be pressed 
by the hand in the usual way. In such a case, we 
have found the best tube we could use to be a 
crow-quill. The quills of a crow’s wing are small, 
sound and firm, and usually long enough, but in 
case the one selected seems too short (not less than 
an itch and a half long), the best plan is to cut it off 
a little longer, cutting into the shaft of the feather, 
and then carefully cleaning this out, so as to make 
a continuation of the tube. The pointed end of the 
quill is to be inserted in the teat, and this must not 
be cut off, but softened by moistening, and then 
opened by a pin or sharpened match. The end of 
the tube made in this way is somewhat contracted, 
and is not so likely to let any air into the udder. 
Still, on removing the quill or tube (if a metal tube 
be used), the wet finger should be placed upon the 
end, so as to close it entirely, and then the tube 
gradually withdrawn. 





TO OUR READERS. 


casi 

Are you receiving your paper regularly ? 

Has your complaint, if any, been promptly at- 
tended to ? 

Has any question that you have asked us been 
satisfactorily responded to? 

Do your premiums please you? 

Is there any new department you would like to 
have in the paper ? 

Do you wish for any information about the West ? 

Would you like to know more about Dakota, 
Nebraska, or Kansas ? 

Do not hesitate to write us freely. 

Our aim is to make the American Agriculturist of 
the greatest good to the greatest number. 

We wish every subscriber to feel a co-partner- 
ship interest in the paper; to feel that it is pub- 
lished for him; and that it is his right and privilege 
to ask for what he wants, and to get what he asks 
for. 

Do not hesitate to write us at any time, upon 
any subject. We will endeavor to answer all your 
questions, and furnish you with all the information 
that is in our power, 


We have editors in every department of’ the 
farm, garden, snd household, who will cheerfully 
answer all questions of our subscribers. 

You would be surprised to see what a vast num- 
ber of questions come in to us sometimes in a 
single mail. But they are distributed and sent to 
the respective editors. 

Often days of examination or investigation are 
required to answer the questions ; but we propose 
to answer them just the same, no matter how 
much time is required. 

N. B.—Questions and queries of our regular 
subscribers only are answered. 





Our Splendid Microscopes, 


The American Agriculturist’s Simple Microscope, 
described so fully in the March number of the 
American Agrieulturist, is giving the greatest sat- 
istaction. 

It is undoubtedly far superior to anything of the 
kind ever manufactured. 

It is made expressly for us, and by the noted 
manufacturers, Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 
on a design which can be obtained only through us. 





We will present one of these Microscopes, deliy- 
ered free, with the American Agriculturist, post- 
paid, to any new subscriber for 1884, for two dol- 
lars. Any person who is already a subscriber to 
the American Agriculturist, can have one of these 
Microscopes delivered for one dollar and twenty- 
five cents. 





Our Engravings. 
—>—. 

Never in the history of the American Agricultur- 
ist have we been able to present. such beautiful 
illustrations as are now given in the paper. 

Last month we secured the services of a new 
and most talented artist, who, with his assistants, 
will do all he can in the way of pictures and illus- 
trations to please and instruct you. 

We shall spare no expense in making our en- 
gravings the very best that are to be found in any 
similar journal in the world. 


Bound Copies. 
—>— 

Keep your copies of the American Agriculturist, 
and have them bound whenever you have twelve 
of them. Should there be a missing copy when 
you send the numbers to be beund, we can supply 
another. The other day, one of our old friends 
dropped in to tell us that he had every single copy 
of the American Agriculturist from the very first 
issue. 

If, when you are in the city, you will look in 
upon us some day, we will take you into the File 
Department, where you will see the volumes of the 
paper for very many years back, properly clas- 
sified in sections. 

We can supply copies of any on of many 











years back, on five minutes notice. 





THE OPINION OF 
SIR ROBERT CHRISTISON, BARONET, M. D., PHYSI- 
CIAN TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN; PRESIDENT 
ROYAL MEDICAL ASSOCIATION; PROFESSOR AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH, &c., &c. 


LIEBIG CO.’S COCA BEEF TONIC is a remarkable prep- 
aration, It contains the nutritive elements of the muscu- 
lar fibre, blood, bone and brain of carefully selected healthy 
bullocks dissolved in rare old sherry wine, To be precise, 
each tablespoonful contains the nutritive elements of one 
ounce of choice beef, one grain and a half of pure quinine 
and two grains of iron. It also embodies a concentrated ex- 
tract of coca, a South American tonic, of which Sir Robort 
Christison says: “The properties of this wonderful plant 
are the most remarkable of any known in the medical 
world, From repeated personal trials I am convinced that 
its use is highly beneficial and tonic.” 


PROF. DUNCAN CAMPBELL, M. D., LL. D., F. RB. 8., 
President_ Royal College Physicians and Surgeons 
General Coumell university of Edinburgh &c., a 
“LIEBIG CO. TONIC has more than real- 
ized my Gapactht (ons 


PROF. JOHN M. CARNOCHAN, M. D., Surgeon-in-Chief 
New York State Hospitals, nae teator bb ons New York 
pete ye a ae q. hd deel ded benefit trout 

ents derive marke ond rom 
ia" Laabtd'o CO.’S COCA ey oa 


F. F. W. HUNT, M: Houcrary, Member 
Imperial Med Medical Boctely 8 st. eee rE, R ia, Professor 
c., says: “L EBIG. CO.’8 COCA 


e, 
BEEF TONY ta ie far su mo tothe fashionable and illusiye 
preparation of beef, wine and iron.” 


“ My y procs ce is among women; with worn out 
Gow, . overworked school Fh. meee milliners, 
and other classes of self-supporting ing women, 
eres a good tonic. hiove prescribed gallons 
and gallons of ut none of them are equal to yours, 
It is positively ihe best of Lhe, which I Opinio ever taken my- 
= tg roe = my Pate 8.” —Op: c ey On Bie #4 4 
lumbus ay. m, 0 t) 

COCA BEEF TONIC. , 


“T have had the most unfailing success among hundreds 
of Pt AS broken down and nervous lad patients oy the use of 

IG CO.’8 COCA BEEF TONIC,” says Dr. George E. 
tak 801 Tremont st., Boston. 


For the cotatone of Prof. H. onion M.D. D., Phy. 
sician » the Grand Duke of Saxon “New "york M 
“New York Medical mes,” 


ournal 
Royal Society of Vienna,” and hundreds of pees eminent 
physicians and scientists, send for a sa y 


It {s invaluable in debility, nervousness, PSR 
sia, biliousness, nervous = sick headache, 0 re, plat habe hab: 
shattered nerves, asthma 
proves appetite 7 digestion, enriches the. blood et paar 
vigorates eve ha FE .. and Menge arene = 
most shattere enfeebled, selnlbnmen the Meatthy. and 
infirm, and makes sickly children blooming and h 

jared 


Beware - opmntertetts under imitative names. Pre 
ony Ae I LABORATORY AND CHEMICAL 
Co. NEW YORK DEPOT, 88 MURRAY ST. 


Bar alls 1 SUS, 


FIGURED INDIA SILKS, Choice Designs, %5c.; 
worth $1.25. 

CULORED GROS-GRAIN SILKS, 49., 85c., 
$1, $1.15, $1.25, $1.50 and $2. 

BLACK GROS-GRAIN SILKS, 58c., T5c., 87c., $1. 

BLACK VELVET-FINISH SILKS, $1.2, $1.39, 
$1.50, $1.75, $2, $2.50 and $3. 

BLACK AND COLORED SURAH SILKS, 
special sale, 89c.; never before sold less than $1. 

FRENCH DRESS GOODS, double width, at 49c., 
60c., 75c., 8ic., $1, $1.35. 

LADIES’ CLOTHS, 54 inches wide, 69c., 87c., $1 
to $8. 








Inclose 2ct. stamp for samples. 


LE BOUTILLIER BROS., 
Broadway and 14th St, X,Y. 
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eat 
Acadamic, Normal, usic, — and Tele- 
greahy. Bow Board and Tuition, $35 for 8 months 


University of the State of New York. 


Jesper htege 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY. 


The wy institution in the State having the power to 
grant the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Surgery (D.V.S.). 
The annual session of this Institution begins : October of 
each year. Catalogues and gnnouncen so be had from 
the Dean of the Faculty. A. arog Vk M.D.V.S., 
Dean a Nhe k Faculty. 


OS THE FAVORITES 
POTATO BUG EXTERMINATOR i 


¢ best and most satisfactory M: 
inein Sah ag thix- | 
es. 


SAVES Tilt, HABOH: 


AL ge 


Pasa weble DESTROY Seas 
Safely,Quickly,Effectually#) 


PRICE $1.50/ 


Liberal terms to agents & dealers 
Write for full description and 
terms. Manufactured b 


y and a 
J.S. EDDY & SONS, Eagle Mills, Rens, Co., N. ¥ 


STANDARD WORKS 
On Fishing and Yachting. 


Book of the Black Bass, 
By James A. HENSHALL, M.D.............000-005 $3.00 
Fish and Fishing of the United States 
and British Provinces. 


G.} R. 2. INSTITUTE, Austinburg, O. 52 y’rs of 






















By FRANK FORESTER...........00eccccccees--0000- QS DedO 
Fly Fishin: ng in Maine Lakes 
y CHas, Tash, oo-ssncnne panne nei -$1.25 
American Anglers’ Book. 
By THADDEUS NORRIS.............-.-- err fh: | 


Fish Hatching and Fish Catching. 


pea R. B. RoosEVELT and SETH GREEN........ 
in American Waters. 
By Gento C. Scort...... = pias askhesbee ..- 82.50 


A Manual of Yacht and Boat Sailing. 


New, Revised, and Enlarged ee (the —* 


- $1.50 


ard). By Dixon Kemp...... eperccenosesccocsccsQp OO 
Practical Boat Building for Amateurs, 
ET EE sin conennanncsiphesebevcsenche $1.00 


- Practical Boat Sailing for Amateurs. $2.00 
Practical Boat Sailing. 


By Doveras FRAZAR..... 


Prouty on Fishing. 


ceeeeeee--eeeee 1000 


eoeeeeees 


By Lorewzo PROUTY........ Sccsesdedhiel $1.50 
Boating Trips on New England Rivers. 

By HENRY PARKER FELLOWS........... ecewocea $1.25 
The Boat. 

With practical directions for Sailing and Man- 

agement. By H. C. FOLKARD.............0.00. -. 86.00 
Yachts and Yachting. 

By VANDEEDECKEN.......... oe srseessececeeees LOO 





THE SAILING BOAT. 


Practical Instructions for its Management. 
Together with 
“ Nautical Vocabulary,” “Weather Indications,” and “Rules 
for Sailing Boat Matches.” 


By C. E. PRESCOTT. 


) Flexible Cloth, 18mo, PRICE, POST-PAID, 50 CENTS. 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON 


Rifle Practice with Military Arms. 


By Cc. E. PRESCOTT. 
A most useful little Hand-book for the many who wish to 
attain skill in the use of the Rifle. Pocket Edition. 


Flexible Cloth, i8mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, 50 CENTS. 
ORANGE JUDD CO. 
David W. Judd, Pree't, Sam Burnham, See. 


_ 961 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





STANDARD RURAL BOOKS. 


{Published and for sale by the Orange Judd Company, 
71 Broadway, New York. Any of these books will be for- 
warded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price.] 


Farm and Garden. 


Ailen’s (R. L. & L. F.) vow American Farm Book. ...$2 50 
Bailey’s EE OE MED, 2 ocean ce pennascoscesccceses 00 
Barry’s Fruit Ganges. New vend Revised Edition....... 2 50 
Brackett’s Farm Talk............. aper, 50 cts.; cloth vi 
Brill’s Farm-Gardening and Seed-Growing 
Broom-Corn and Brooms........... “paper, ‘i eis. —_— 5 
Cartiss on Wheat Culture..... .. 50 
ney ng ~~ “SUR eee 
PN, TOE ETON. caccpecesccosesccce 
Fitz’s Sweet Potato Culture..........-- .-Paper. 
Flax Culture. [Seven Prize Essays by practical, growers. ] 
french’s Farm ew me 
Gregory on Cabbag: ee 
Gregory on Carrote Mangold Wurtzels, etc... 
Gregory on Onion Raising 
Gregory on Squashes 
Hand-Book of the Grasses of Great Britain & Ameri 
Harlan’s Farming with Green Manures..... essence 
Harris’ Gardening for Young and Old................... 
Harris’ Talks on Manures. New and Revised Edition. . 
ender son’s Gardening for Pleasure 
enderson’s Gardening for 
Hop Culture. New and Revised Edition......... - 
How to Get a Farm and Where to find One............. 
Johnson’s How Crops Feed..............++ Socceces eescees 
poy a CHORS GIOW. occcocccccccscccccccesccccncs 
Leland’s Farm Homes, In-Doors & Out-Doors. New Ed. 
Nichols’ joa of the Farm and Sea...............- 
Oemler’s Truck-Farming at the South.......... be 
Onions—How to Raise them Profitably..............0.... 
Our Farm of Four Acres............ -paper., ; 30c.: ejoth.- 
SES BOONE TR EO CARTEOR., 2.002 cocccosccocosscsvccsoese 
agister of Rural Affairs, bound, 9 vols., each.. 
Riley’ 8 Potato Pests......cccseeees paper, 50 ome 3 cloth.. 
Roe’s Play and Profit in WAU MAGROEN c5.0 i atsescosescccesss 
Schenck’s Gardener’s Text-Book............000 wsenee 
jlos and Ensilage 
tarr’s Farm Ec Shoe POE HOES |: 
Stewart's Eerigntion “ass the Farm, G: inden, and Orchard 
Ten Acres Enou 
The Soil of the 
Thomas’s Farm Implements and Machinery. 
Tim Bunker Papers ; or, Yankee Farming............... 
Tobacco Culture, By fourteen eo ee ee 
Todd’s Young Farmers’ Manual. 8 vols 
Waring's Book of the Farm........... 
Warington’s Chemistry of the — 
White’s Gardening for the South.. 


Fruits and Flowers. 
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American Rose Culturist............. 
American Weeds and Useful Pianta. 
Breck’s New Book of Flowers... 
Chorlton’s Grape-Grower’s 3 Guide... 7 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. New ed. 5 00 
elliott’s Hand !sook for Fruit Growers....pa., 60c.; clo, 1 
Fern Book for Everybod 
‘lowers and the a 
‘aller’s Grape Cultur! oneses 
Tuller’s Illustrated nt berry ‘Culturist sposesuedeces« 20 
fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist. New Edition.......... 1 50 
Fulton’s Peach Culture. New ana ody edition rows 1 50 
Heinrich’s Window Flower —- Se ee 5) 


3 

enderson’s Practical Disricaitens, (New&Enlar’dEd.) 1 
Husmann’s American Grape Growing & Wine Making.. 1 
Johnson’s Winter Greeneries at Home 


arden ; boards.. 
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ear Culture for Profit. New and Revised Ed. 
Rivers’s Miniature Fruit Garden.. . pecccsvosece ceeee 
Robinson’s Ferns in their Homes and Ours.......- sweee 
Roe’s Success with Small Frui +* eamnant eee coe 
The Thomery System of Grape Cultu: 
Thomas’s American Fruit Culturist. R 
Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden..paper, 50c 
White’s Cranberry Culture...........-..+. eves 


Horses. 


Armatage’s Every Man His Own Horse Doctor. 8vo... 7 
's New Method of Horsemanship................ 
Bruce’s Stud Book. 3 vols 


Dadd’s Modern Horse Dattor, INE i datesivkcsciécwese 
Delisser’s Horseman's Guide....... 8, 75c.; cloth.. 
Durant’s aay oe Riding from hicdical Point of View. 
Dwyer’s Horse Book. ° 
every Horse Owner’s og Se ae 
‘amous American Race Hors 
famous American Fee | ores benenees 
‘amous Horses of America............... 
‘lower’s Bits and Pe plein... aes 
Going "s Hwan inet iy + ooh 
Helm ms American Roadsters........ 
Herbert’s Hints “4 Gorse meepens. .. eet 5 
Horses and Houn 
Horse Owner’s — Stableman’s Companton.. eeseeeeenes 1 50 
Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy. x 
Jennin, on the Horse and his Diseases.. 
Law’s Farmers’ Veterinary Adviser....... 
ayhew 8 Illustrated Horse Doctor........ 
ms hew’s Illustrated Horse Man: 
lure’s American Gentleman’s 
Miles on the a 8 Foot....... 
Reems DN dpsbatinosdnedecrnnseds tpeners 
Rarey and Knowlson’s Compiete Horse ‘Tamer. 
Riley on the Mule.......... ae 
stewart’s American Farmer's Horse Book 
stonehenge on the Horse inS table & & Field Eng.Ed.8vo. 
on th . Horse in Stable&Field, Am.Ed.12mo. 
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The Horse, How to Buy and Sell..... 
The Horse: Its oe and tyme _— 
The Saddle- Hors 
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Youatt and Spooner on the Horse.. ipavessosuovsicsecete 
Cattle, Sheep, and Swine. 


Allen’s (L. F.) American Cattle. New and Revised Ed. 
— (R. L.) Diseases of Domestic Animals....... .. ° 
Armatage’s Every Man His ow Cattle Doctor. ee 
Coburn’s Swine Husbandry. New and Revised Eatin, 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor, Sv, Cloth........ice0« 
Guenon On Milch COWS,.........sceccsccseseeeees enasetes 
Garris ON the Pig. ......cccccsoscccccsccccoee et occvcccocenee 
Keeping One Pe centindtianegpasorosssonpdcaneeesesopees 
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Stewart's Shepherd’s Manudl. (New & Enlarged Ed.)., 1 
Cattle: The — Breeding — ae 

Clok’s Diseases of § eep ‘ 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor, 
Fleming’ ‘8 Lenny mf Obstetrics. 
Hayes’ Angora 
Jennings on Cattle aa their Diseases... 
Jennings on Sheep, Swine, and Poultry. 
Jersey, Alderney, and Guernsey Cow 
McClure’s Diseases of the Am. Horse, Cattle & — 
Miles’ Stock Breeding 
puincy (Hon, Josiah on Soiling So 
Randall’s Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry.. 
Randall’s Practical Shepherd........... 
Randall’s Sheep Husbandry............cessecccoees 
Reasor ag oe eeressesens eovccccceces ; 
a PIE. ih Aceh bebe bbbasahsdnesehenchmebaeteee 
The § aes 4 & arieties = | Management ; boards..., 
Thompson’ a ear ree cccece 
Waring’s Essay on Jersey mattis 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle.......... 
Youatt and Martin on the Hog.. 
Youatt on Sheep. 
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Poultry. 


Burnham's New Poultry Book......... ee 


- 


Corbett's Poultry Yard — PARTE cecccucsees Paper. 
Geyelin’s oy peeee Mnsés crsccsvece oes <oadeeceet a 
Gray’s The Gam: 


ee 






Lewis’ Practical Poultry Book 
Miner's Domestic Poultry Book 
Poultry : Breeding, Rearing, Feeding, etc ; 
Renwick’s Thermostatic Incubator.. . paper, 86c. 
Standard of yey in speed 
Stoddard’s An Eg; ag Fa 
Tegetmeier’s Pou ed Book 
Wright’s Brahma Fowl.. 
Wright’ s Illus. Book of Poultry. Cl. 12.50; Half Morocco.1 


Wright's Practical Pigeon Keeper....... paesenshacsbused 
Wright’s Practica) Poultry-Keeper......... cebeneeeres 


Architecture and Landscape Gardening, 


Allen’s (L. F. ogy Architecture... bieabecs 
Ames’ AIDhaDets. .....020.000c00000 1 
Ames’ faeecetans of Penmanship 5 
Atwood’s Country and Suburban Houses. 1 
arn Plans and Out-Buildings................ ae 
4 
6 
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cknell's Cot and Villa ‘Architecture pocnesecsecons ° 
cknell’s Detail Cottage & Constructive Architecture, 
cknell’s Modern Architectural Designs and Details. .1 
cknell’s Public Buildings. New 
cknell’s School-House Sad Church Architecture.,.... 
cknell’s Stables, Out-buildings, Fences, 
cknell’s Street, ‘Store, and Bank Fronts. 
cknell’s Village Builder and a ylement.. sober 
Burns’ Architectural Drawing Book 
Burns’ Illustrated Drawing Book...... ......se000+ 
Burns’ Ornamental Drawing SPcebeketecsGsaeses 
Game's H 8 x veatorer eer 
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Copley’ 
Croff’s Progressive ‘American Are rite cture 
Cummings’ Architecturai Details.............. Oecccennse 
Downing’ s Landscape Gardening 
Elliott’s Hand-Book of Practical Landscape Gardening, 
Eveleth’s School House Architecture... ............-0008 
Gardner’s Common Sense in Church Building... er 

Gould’s American Stair-Builder's Guide..... 
Gould’s Carpenter’s and Builder’s Assistant. 
Harney’ 's Barns, Out-Buildings and Fences. 

Holly’s Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Hand- Book 
Hulme’s Mathematical Drawing a 
Hussey’s Home Building.................. ° 
Hussey’s National Cotta; v7 Architecture. 

Interiors and Interior Detai A 
Jacques’ Manual of the ce Farm: rand Barn-Yard, 
Jacques’ Manual of the House............ e0eecesdcessos 2 
Lakey’s NV. illage and Country Houses, ............ ° 

Leuchar’s How to pune Hot-Houses..... coecscece 
Modern House Painti 
Monckton’s National ry arpenter and Joiner..... ‘9 
Monckton’s National Stair-Builder..... ceccoocesocs onvens 
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Phinn’s ‘Workshop Cl eer 
Plummer’s Carpenters’ and Builders’ Guide.. 1 
Powell’s Foundations and Foundation Walls............ 1 
Reed’s Cottage Houses.........cccccccccsccccccces ocbeoees & 
eed’s House Plans for Everybody.. 1 
dell’s Carpenter and Joiner Modernized... 7 
dell’s New Elements of Hand Railin ee 
ell’s Lessons on Hand Railing for Learners........ 5 
ell’s The Artisan.......... re rr 4 
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Rat THAMTE BTONIEOCTOTO go os o.0:005:00606005500g0scc0renas 
Tuthill’s Practical Lessons in Architectural Drawing.. 
Weidenmann’s Beautifying Country Homes. A superb 
quarto volume, 24 lithograph plates, in colors .... 
Wheeler’s Homes for the People..... 
Wheeler’s Rural Homes......... 
Withers’ Church Architecture.......... 
Woodward’s Cottages and Farm Houses. 
Woodward’s Coun Homes 
Woodward’s Graperies and Horticuitiral Building 
Woodward’s National Architec ols. 1 seve 
Woodward’s Suburban and C ll Houses. .... 
Woollett’s Old Homes Made New..........seeee0+ 
Woollett’s Villas and Cottages........... aeeane wesegebese 
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Field Sports and Amusements. 


a.,50c.; bds, 
ly Fishing. 


Amateur  Traerer and Trap Makers’ Guide. 
Angling: Tro) ing, — ng, Bottom and 
Archer, The Modern........ 
‘Archery, Witchery 
Athletic Sports for Boys.. 
ASOT CHRO BROS, 4 os ov ccccccvcccoscoscssessioccsecsoues 
Batty’s Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration., 
Batty’s a to Hunt and T: _— New and enlarged Ed. 
Bird Keepii oy -Fully Iustrated..........ccccccccccscoees 
Rogardus’ F eld, Cover, & Trap Shooting.. 
Breech-loaders. By G10an...........seccssceceee 
Breech-loader, Modern, Greener 
Burges’ American Kennel and Sporting Ficid . 
But OE OM TRO DGD. fcccctcvccccssccoccsseosesesees 
Camp Cookery, Parloa...............-ss008 
Camps and Tramps in the Adirondacks.. 
Canoe and Camera. Square Bei ncceccsoce 
Dead Shot; or, Sportsman’s Complete Guic 
pam, Ma: shew, and Hutchinson, on the Dog 
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se RCO ee Siig tek is tn vid ek ca ca 


SS SSSSSASRSSSRSERSSSSRSSSSNSsRsa 














Dew’ The “by 
Dogs, by igienardson. 
Dogs, b f- ee OT 

Dogs of Great Britain, America, and other Gountries.. 2 
Dogs, Scale of Points = Judging bvdecsees boeebnaneeen esee 
Eve ay Sey 4 poet Sports ee oe 
Fishing in America............ .. 5 oie BD 
Floyd’s Hints on Dog Breaking............+esseesseessses 
Frank sores? Life and Writings. * New 2 Vol- 


In 
umes. Each Vol. complete in itself. Price per vol. 1 
Frank Forester’ ‘8 American Game in its SeasOD...+seere 2 
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THE OLD RELIABLE HALLADAY 


ewes ree MILL 









GUARANTEED 
Superior to any other make, 
17 Sizos-1 to 40 H. Power 
Adopted 7 U.S. gov. 
at forts and garrisons 
and by all leading R. 
R. Cos. of this and 
other Countries, 
Also, the 


Celebrated I X L Feed Mill, 


which can be run by any power and is cheep, effective, and 
durable. Will grind any kind of small grain into feed at the 
rate of 6 to 25 bushels per hour, according to uality and size 
of mill used, Send for C atalogue and Price-List. Address 


U. S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO. BATAVIA ILL. 





HERCULES WIND ENCINE. 


The principles of a Turbine ap- 
plied to a Wind Moter. Wede- 
sire to call attention to the fol- 
lowing extracts from a private 
letter, 8 ilustrating the superiority 
of the Hercules. 

** My ten-foot Hercules drives a 
12-inch Burr mill, elevates all my 
grain, besides pumping all water 
for my stock. I was grinding corn 
to-day, the grinder making about 
1,000 revolutions per minute,when 
& man came in, and after looking 
at the meal, asked if it was bolted 
it was ground 8o fine. It operates 
ina very light breeze. i who 
have seen it, pronounce it the ftn- 
est thing they ever saw. It is 
laced inside the cupola of my 
arn. Yours very truly, 

JAMES HoOSTLANDER, 

N. Ridgeville, Lorain Co.. Ohio. 
Hiustrated Catalogues mailed to 

Addres 
cs WIND ENGINE C 
Rein: Mass. 





all who_enclose stamp 
HERCU 


Mention this paper. 


TEE DANA 
CENTRIFUCAL-COVERNOR 


WINDMILL. 


This is the best yorning, and _ most 

powerful Wind-Engine in the 
world, because of — first, the 
superior excellence of its ‘self- 
regulating mechanism, and 
second, the better form and 
position of its satis. The facts 
and reasons which support 
this claim are set forth in our De- 
scriptive Catalogue, Second Edition 

4, for which apply to 


The Dana Windmill Co., 


FAIRHAVEN, MASS., U. 8. A. 


7,000 CHALLENGE WIND MILLS. 


IN USE iN EVERY State and Territory of 
e U.S. It is a sectional wheel, has 
oes n made by us for 15 years,and has 
never blown down without tower 
bre aking. a record noother mill can 
show. MILLS SENT ON 80 DAYS TEST 
TRIAL. FEE 
SHELLERS, ETC. 
WANTED in oll unassigned ter 
alogues free. CHALLENGE WIND MILL 
ANP VEED MILLOO.,Bataria, Kane Co,UL 


THE PERKINS’ 


Wind Mill 


is the Strongest and Best Self- 

Regulating Wind Mill made. Full 

instructions for erecting sent with the first 

mill. nd Mills warranted. 

For Circulars and Prices address 

The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co., 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 


a YOUR OWN BONE, 


Meal, Oyster Shells & Corn 
in the $5 HAND MILL (F. Wilson’s 
‘ Patent). 100 per cent. more made in 
walla? a, a Teatfpoials sent on apphentign. 

e es 0) 8 
eo Ww LSON BROS., Easton, Pa. 


UNIVERSAL 


Pulverizes everything—hard, soft, stick: , and 
gummy. Grain, Drugs, Chemicals, Clay, ¢ suano, iz 
eh 


Cotton Seed, Bark, &c., &c. A wonderful Ps 
chine for grinding Corn, Oats, Feed, &c., &c. 
Steam Engines and Boilers of all sizes, for a -_ 
ers’ and Manufacturers’ use—at lowest prices. 
Send for Circular. Addres 

34 Cortlandt Street, New York, 
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THE CELEBRATED 


“A. P, DICKEY” FANNING MILLS, 


For Farm 
and Ware- 
house up» for 
all kinds of 
Grain and 
Seeds. These 
Mills are used 
in every cor- 
ner of theciv- 
ilized world, 
and for clean- 





= Adviress 
DICKEY & PEASE, Manuf’rs, Racine, Wis. 
[This is the Firm that makes the Twe Section Cast-Iron 


Field Roller and ** Peerleas” Corn seeer Ag waa goods 
ave always considered among the best made.)—Edi 


Star Cane Mill 


GRINDS twice as fost Double the 
capacity. CHEAPEST mill made, 
WARRANTED in every respect. We 
manufacture ten different styles of 
Cane Mills and a full stock of Sugar 
Makers’ Supplies, and 


STUBBS’ 
EVAPORATOR. 


ii) Has ery Sy 4 Saves half the 
labor. A boy can operate it, Savee 
fuel. Syrup made on it brings a higher price in market. 
Deus — : investigate its merits before ordering. Send 
‘or circular to 


J. A. FIELD & CO., 


8'f. LOUIS, MO., U.8. A. 










EIGHTH AND Howarp §Ts., 


d SUGAR MILES 


Righty Sizes, for Hand, 
: Steam and Water P. 


the Best. The Cheapest 





| 


Quake CITY 


mt, Reduction Grind; 


eed and Irable Moat. 
Send for Circular. 
A. W. STRAUB & 60., 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
For New England and New 


York, address 
110 John §t., New York City. 


CIDER 


Presses, Graters, Elevators, &c. 


, BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS 
CO,, Syracuse, N, Y¥. 


TRIUMPH ENGINE, 


EN! adapted for purposes re requir. 
ing ht power. bs. iron boilers— 
tgated, » Inspect at ured a 
ble to the purc ae 
represented. Ready y eo Fun t ny 8000 ag 
received, 

: 3 Horse POWER, oo ry 


ki sad o SO, 
” e 600.00, 


li 


| Paige 
340 and 342 State sent tiga ME. Go ILLE, 0. 















Write 





Spray Your Fruit Trees 
WITH 


Field’s Orchard Force Pump 


THE FARMERS’ FRIEND. 

Positively the Cheapest and the Best, 
All Sizes and Kinds of Iron Pumps, 
You can save money by pass 
— pumps from us, Sen 


FIELD wae he al co., 








Thousands in use th 
the Seopical World and by all 
the leading Sorghum growers 
of tne West, Catalogues and 
Prices, and Prof’s, WEBER 
4& SCOVILIS Northern 
hm CANE MANUAL sent free 
by GEO. L. SQUIER, 
Buffalo, N. ¥- 


WHEAT CULTURE! 


THE SEED D DRILL REGULATOR 










two-fifths of the Seed 

and gnehel’ of the 

opt is ghtens th t. Pre. 

vents cloggi: Seed come up 

several ee sooner. 50 per cent. more 

seed will come ve ng plants 
and large yield. Send for pam phiet “How to Raise 
Wheat, "geod Drill Regulator Co. Lemont, Centre Co.Pa 









Old Reliable Stover Improved. 


Weare the Sole Owners and Manufacturers 
of the Stover Pumping Win 1 

for pumping water for Rail 
Villages, Suburban houses, I 
— Brick Yards, Draini 
rigati etc., as well as Geared 
Windmilis of all sizes, for running 
Grinders, Shellers, Baws, ¢ 








Also Feed 
mpl Windmills. 
rinders with 


Grinders’ operated b 

Corn and Cob Double- a. 
Sweep, Corn Shellers, Wood Baws, Corn Cul- 
tiv ae a Im ements generall 


REPO. A 








Address, TAYLOR MFG. CO. 


(Please Mention this Paper.) Chambersburg, Pa, 


HEEBNER’S PATENT 


Level Tread Horse Power 
WITH SPEED REGULATOR, 





roved Little Giant Thresh- 
ng Machine. 

No other Power is as powerful and easy for the horses. 
The Level Lags and Speed Regulator are the most valuable 
improvements ever made in horse powers. See that you 
get Heebner’s, any other with level Jags wil) be an infringe- 
ment upon our patents. 

The Little Giant has more good points than any other 
Thresher. None can do work as fast, nor any better, and 
none are better made, Union Feed Cutter, Dreg and Circu- 
lar Saws, etc. Send for Illustrated Catelogu 

HEEBNER & SONS, Lausdale, Pa. 


Heebner's Im 





THE PEERLESS 


1854. 


F 


‘ 





Thresher and Cleaner— Clover alle: 


Jleaner — St w-Freserying sine 
al an Bowe 
eed Mill—The ya nwall Be ota 
gger. Our machines a) to work we 
have received the hi; nest. “estimonials and canno 


celled. N, 
Trenton Agricu ti orks, Trenton, N. J. 





Bookwalter Engine, 
Especially adapted for Dairies, 
Creameries, and Farm purposes. 
Can be used for cars without any 

e. 


repairs. Some 
Not one ever exploded. Can de ,un 
by any w= of ordina’ bg a 


very Engine complete, ready to 
ie as soon as received. No Engine 
elles 80 good and so low PY pete 


Horse-Power. ° 


$74 iT) iii 
s . 
Yhustrated Catalogues Free. 


JAMES LEFFEL &CO., 
110 Liberty St., New York City, or Springfield, Ohio, 

















Does better wert and d gives 


than any in use. Sent . 
ers. Large C. arrieva foe for han te 

and Merchandise, as 

ar danke reel ete eeatgale re 
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JERSEY RED, YORKSHIRE, BERKSHIRE, POLAND- 


CHINA and CHESTER WHITE 
PIGS of choicest a Ag and fine 
in ual merit. Cotswold, South. 
poe, Gat Oxford Down Shee 
Lambs. 


eep and 
‘ Scotch Colley_Sheph 
Doge. and eo ph ang Tilus 








end prt ices on application. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE toot CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Jersey Red Pigs. 


ee PER PAIR. 


an be registered if desired. Good Stock ; 
None’ bet betier: (Boxed sealy, and shipped with Food: 


a s. 5. OOLLING, Moorestown, N. J. 


Pure bred recorded Po- 
land China Swine. Pigs 
it 8 for sale, in airs 
or trios, not akin. rite 
for what you want. En- 
close stamp for new cata- 
logue. Reduced rates by 
v“pepress. 

g JOHN B. HOWE 
Seneca, Tis. 



















Mentivn tnis paper. 





ESSEX PIGS. 


Prices Reduced. Catalogues free. 
JOSEPH) HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 


Guernsey and Jersey Cattle. A1s0 
thorough-bred and grade. Guernseys and 

Jerseys. Lincoln, ae and 
" Hampshiredown Shee: lalty. 
Chester White, shire, 
Yorkshire, and Poland-China 








re Booteh Collie Shepherd Dogs 

a variety of Poultry. Come see our 
stock and select for yourselves. Send 
stamp for circular and prices. 


pee 
ESWALTER & SONS, West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 








am one of the founders of the breed of Duroc-Jersey 
Ho Pigs for sale. See icture of my own “ Cherr 
Duke,” *Fiarch 0. * Am, Ag.” wig boss are never diseased. 
Kirby Homestead, Charlton, N F. D. CURTIS. 


REGISTERED SWINE 


Thorough-bred Chester Whi 
nd-Chinas, & Imported Be a 
ree given with every animal sold. Strong, healthy 
urity guaranteed, Send stamp for new Cata- 
Warrington, Box | 624, , West Chester, Pa 


ester White, Berkshire “and 
Poland China Pigs, Fine Setter 
Dogs, Scotch Co lies and Fox 
wor bred and for sale by 
PEOPLES & CO.. West Chester, 
aaa Co., Pa. Sends stamp for 
Circular and Price List. 


RES 


- =. — for os 
this famous ar Also Fowls 
: B. SILVER..CLEVELAND, O 


Annual Sale of Stud Merino Sheep, 


at Sydney—N. S. Wales—The undersigned, a professional 
sheep giaweer, will select and buy sheep on account of Amer- 

loon breeders who cannot ope a the sales to be heldin July 
cal —First class reference ff) 



















ae cals, rm 
logue. 





Ce 





TIN, 7 Bent Street, Sydney. 


Cotswold Sheep. 


Ewes, Sheep, and Lambs offered for sale. Catalogue 
JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


A book devoted entirely to PLYMOUTH 
ae fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 
LxeGHorns, another on BRowN LEGHORNS. 
a book on curing PovuLTRY DISEASES, an 
another entitled How To FEED FowLs. 
Either of the above mailed for 2 cts., or all 
five for $1.00. Address the author 

H. H. Stopparp, Hartford, Ct. 


N. E. POULTRY FARM. >. mnfntques Zacon 


“eu 8. 1884 rode = oy otter * ug. ist, from stock 
ni 
or @ H RATHS IBC a 0. Box 900, nya Conn. 


Se TAKE NOTICE.—For ce ———, 





giving prices, free. 
Moreton Farm. 











MoCAFFREY, Box 50, Steubenville, O. og 
18; Japanese, ‘or 13; Africans, $3 for re oer 
or 18: Furs, $5 for 1i—only pen in A’ meri 


THE NEW CENTENNIAL 


INCUBATOR. 


for 1884. Better than ever. The handsomest, 
durable and best_machine in the market. 
or clock-work. Perret ey Boe ine 
for circular to A. M. HALSTED, Box 10, Rye, 


Book on “ Incubation and meomatare,” 185 
100 Ilustrations. 7% cents by mail 


mM BEST CATTLE FASTENING! 


SMITHS SELF-ADJUSTING SWING 
STANOHION ! 


only Practical Swing Stanchion Invented. Thou- 
| bye. D. BRO Hilustrate ted’ circ ular free, * Cee 









. BROOKS, Addison, Steuben Co., N.Y. 








We Have been Seven Years Niko ee 

















This cut shows exact size 
of large blade in our 75c, 2e 
blade knife; ebony handle, 
brass ends, and every blade &, 
file-tested. Same knife, 3= 


blade, $1.00, post-paid. 
It youpry with your knife, this one will not 


TOCK KNIF om Youbet cues mee 
STOCK KN | FE gener. ‘ae i, fo rae ae ty yi "Extra Stross 
Price, $ t 00. ade, . ee he lade, 2c. 


ti ; GENTs’ Slade! 
1; BUTCHER 
KNIFE, Gineh blade, 


Mout MY Wp, 50 cents. Safe ar: 
et hi rival ree for 


hohe = 
Hl HT i ‘i 11tPage, lst, gent 
to use a Razor. aid 
; MAHER & GROSH, 
Cutlers, 


TOLEDO, Onto. 


._ SEDIWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE, 
































———— = - 
Is the only general purpose Wire Fence in | use, being a Strong Net-Work without Barbs. It will turn 
fogs, pigs, sheep and poultry, as well as the most vicious stock, without injury to either fence or stock. It is just 
the fence for farms, gardens, stock ranges and railroads, and very neat for lawns, parks, school lots and ceme- 
teries. Covered wit rust-proof paint (or galvanized) it will last a life-time. It is Superior to Boards or 
Barbed Wire in every respect. We ask for it a fair trial, spewing it will wear itself into favor. TheSedgw: 
Gates, made of wrought iron pipe and — Logg de efy all competition in neatness, strength and durability. 
We also make the best and j Wire stret Automatic ors elf. -Opening Gate, te, also Chéapest and Neat- 
est all Iron Tence. Enein Ww od Stretcher and Post Auger, Also Manufac ture Russell's 
ign: work, Win Ping water, or geared engines for grinding and other 
ht work vers pisces andy ees ask hardware dealers, or address, mentioning paper, 


CK BROS. Mf’rs.. Richmond. Indiana. 


I you use an Incubator, send three one-cent stamps for & LEGANT pack of 506 Floral Beauties, Mottoes, Verses, 
copy of HALSTED’S &c., name on, 10c. 10 pks. & oy a okin Ring or few 


MOUSATOR RECORD. ——— 


sii iinet 

NETIC SHORT-HAND. 

Worth ten-fold its cost for future reference. Address ROnOG et Yh Rat Cae alphabet and 
A. M. HALSTED, Box 10, Rye, N. Y. 


ee egraphi iol patieuee, Casio die 
THE THERMOSTATIC INCUBATOR. 
A Hand-Book of Artificial Incubation. 


For sale by the ORANGE JUDD CO., Broadway, New York. 
Price, Paper covers, 36c.; Cloth, 56c. For circulars and In- 
cubators, address the Author 

E. S. RENWICK, 19 Park Place, N. Y. 


PRIZE PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


STANDARD. AN AMERICAN wate HCO. 
Kage 5 ook me. high prizes in New England and New York 
a pay gs. and fowls forsale. Send for circu- 
lar. Ae C. HA WEINS. ancaster, Mass. 
SE PR STITT 
PRIZE WYANDOTTE EGGS, Send for ctr 


A. C. HAWKINS, ppt an Mass. 

GGS FOR HATCHING from P, Rocks and L. 
Brahmas. $1.00 per 13 . Langshan: ns, $1.50 per 18. Packed 

in baskets. Miss H.C. Willis, Box 1813, Saratoga Springs,N.Y. 


EGG S Can spare a few more Settings from tad supe- ogeine” s Worm Destroyer.—Sure Relief from Worms 


yer o rise x et ah Brown Leghorn 
ain St., Hariford,. Conn. 
for Improving the Horse’s Condition, Purifying the Blood, 
IT ALI AN BEES AN D QUEENS, and Imparting to its Coat a Glossy, Shining Appearance. 
Going’s Colic Powder.—For Colic, Scourin ccoseet? 
instructions on Be pet ogg stamps and get Book of | or Acute), or Inflammation of the Bowels. The 8 
sda" P. BARE Box $12 Des Moines, Iowa. Remedy known to Veterinary Science. 
4 : Going’s Cough Powder.—For Cough, Catarrh, 
$2000 : A Tear particu Bees, and no. stings. Cata- Heaves, or Sore Throat. 
a pr os ars sent free. Send now, don 
P. KID. URLIN' Prominent A encies.—Portland, Me., James Bailey 
atin GTON, VT. | & Co.; Boston, Mass, G. C; Goodwin & Co, "38 Hanover St 
Providence, R. I., T..W. Rounds & Co., N. Main St.; 
hag ge ‘Mass. R. McAleer, 228 Main’ St.: Philadelphia, 
Pa., M. Gallagher, 19 N. Ninth St.; Pittsbur; th, Pa., Lough- 
rey & Frew, 102 Wood St.; Baltimore, - tes oleman &R 
ers, 176 Baltimore St. ; Paltimore, ‘Wm. C. Rupp, il 1 
Park St.; Richmond, Va., 8. 8. Cottil & Co.,1 ain 
St.; 5 Wilson, N. C., E. M. Nadal & Co.; Louvisv: ine] + R.A. 
& Co., 528 Main St. ; St. Louis, Mo., fellier, 
709 eee Ave.; New Or leans, La., A. W i“ Sackson, 
Megarne St.; Cleveland, O., Dr. F. 8. Slosson, 223 Superior 
Detroit, Mich., Geo. E. McCulley and JA . Taylor; 
Piieee. Iil., "Van Schaack, Stevenson & Co. Jontcage I, 
8. Taylor & Co., 181 E. Madison St.; St. Paul, Minn., Noyes 
Bros. & Cutler; Helena, Mont., R. S. Hale & Co.; Bo 
City, Idaho, Wm. Nye; San Francisco, Cal., “feain & 
Winchester, 214 Battery St. 

These remedies are each put uy up in tin boxes, and will kee 
for an indefinite period. the ay will be sent by mail, free of 
charge, on receipt of 81 per package. Circulars with full 

Rifles, Shot Guns. Revolvers,sent c. 0. d. for examinatoon. directions enclosed. Address, 
Address Great WESTERN GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa, PROF, J, A, GOING, P.O, Box 938, New York City, 

























a watch orachain 
BY ‘MAIL oR EXPRESS, C. O.D., to be 
examined before paying any money 
and if not satisfactory, returned at 
our expense, e manufacture all 
our watches and save you 30 per 

oe. - eemonze nd feed styles free,’ 














yin Tonic Powder.—The Best Preparation Known 























CHEAP GUNS FOR THE PEOPLE. 





Write & om. Illustrated Catalogue. 
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Furniture and Picture Auctions, 
are very frequently swindles. The sale of the effects of “‘a 
family breaking up house-keeping,”. often continues for 
months. The stranger in the city should avoid all such 
auctions. If he enters the place, he will find a gang of 
confederates ready to aid the auctioneer in making it ap- 
pear that he has bid a high price for their worthless stuff. 
One who is entrapped in such a place, should at once go, 
if he has to fight his way out, to the nearest police sta- 
tion and enter his complaint. 





Stock-Raising in Texas. 

The ranchero who charged a dollar for what he called 
a‘‘general description” of his spotted ponies, which 
did not describe anything, now proposes to teach “* Stock 
Raising in Texas.” Those who wish to know “ terms 
and contract of just what we will do,” can ascertain by 
sending, as before, one dollar. If young men wish to go 
to Texas, weadvise them not to commit themselves to 
this man in advance, unless he gives satisfactory refer- 
ence. Unlike the regular Texan, this recent comer from 
Ohio is rather sharp after a dollar. Will some one who 
has been at this ranch give us his experience? 





Free Recipes at Rochester. 


New York and Brooklyn have heretofore been regarded 
as the headquarters of those who work the “ free recipe” 
swindle, but now, W. A. Noyes, of Rochester, N. Y., has a 
formula from ‘tan East India Missionary.” He, like all the 
rest, ‘felt it his duty tomake it known to his suffering 
fellows.” J. Dwyer, Knox Co., Mo., writes us on behalf 
of a neighbor, who is taking the stuff sent him, and does 
not improve, asking what we know of the recipe chap. 
We know just what you know. He advertised to send 
the recipe free of charge. The recipe, when it came, was 
of no use, as the stuff was prescribed under names that 
were unknown to druggists. Noyes knew this, and pro- 
posed to furnish the stuff himself. Your neighbor paid 
fivedollars for some kind of roots—no one knows what, 
There was an intentional fraud at the outset—is it likely 
that the rest of the transaction will be honest ? 


Martin Meyer and his Lottery. 


It is a long time since we heard of Martin Meyer, Jun., 
and his ‘Lottery of the City of Hamburg,” (Germany), 
but he now is annoying our subscribers in Iowa, and 
other Western States, with his very voluminous circulars. 
We are told that this lottery was established more than a 
century ago. ‘‘ Of little importance in the beginning, it 
has insensibly grown year after year, to such magnitude 
that its tickets are spread all over the civilisated world.” 
It must be a comfort to those who draw blanks, to know 
that their tickets all bear the arms of the “‘ Free City of 
Hamburg.” Meyer sends a “Promissory note,” in which 
he agrees upon the receipt of the money, to send the 
tickets—which is very kind of him. We believe in the 
encouragement of domestic manufacturers, and even in 
such nuisances as lotieries, do not think that the foreign 
product should have any advantages over the home- 
made. Under the working of our present laws, the City 
of Hamburg can carry on the lottery business among us, 
while the City of New Orleans is shut out of the mails. 
Still the law is a good one, until a better can be provided, 


The Warious “* Graphs.’’ 

There is much that seems dubious among the “ Arto-” 
“Color-” “Pearlo-”’ and various other *‘ graph” operators, 
who offer great inducements to persons, especially ladies, 
to color photo-graphs for them. They each warn people 
against all the others, and as we have had complaints of 
all of them, we last month, in order to get at the true his- 
tory of the matter, asked for the experience of “‘ our lady 
readers.” The very first response came from a gentle- 
Man, a clergyman in Rhode Island, who for obvious rea- 
sons does not wish his name published. Wishing to do 
something to help out his meagre salary, he replied to 
the advertisement of one of the Philadelphia concerns, 
sending adollar. He says: “ I received circulars giving 
instrnctions how to color pictures, but so blind, that no 


fo 








one could hope to succeed. The real object is, not to 
sell paints and materials, but to get a dollar for a ‘ Book 
of Instructions,’ and the same is utterly worthless.” He 
adds: “I read it over three or four times, to try to make 
sense orreason of it, and failing, gave it up. I am quite 
satisfied that no one could color the pictures so as to be 
accepted and paid for by the‘Co.’*? Next! 





‘* The Greatest Mining Enterprise 
in the World.’ 


The above is the unassuming title that modestly heads 
a prospectus before us. It goes on thus: ‘*See what 
great veins of gold, silver, copper, and lead the Atlantic- 
Pacific Tunnel is being steadily driven into,” and all this 
in fancy type and displayed lines. What follows is rich 
readizg. This Tunnel, the precise location of which is 
carefully not given, goes right square through the Rocky 
Mountains and taps below those veins which miners 
have been working with so much labor from above. 
Here there is nothing to do but shovel out the ore—and 
such ore! Here’s richness! The reading of the accounts 
of the few fortunate persons who have visited this Tun- 
nel is fascinating. When the mine gets fairly at work, 
the out-put is expected to be one hundred thousand dol- 
lars per day! We can only say, that while three thousand 
five hundred and seventy-eight persons hold shares, only 
about half are taken. The rest may be purchased of— 
but these are not advertising columns. Such schemes 
as this can only affect those fond of speculation, and 
who can usually stand a loss without being distressed. 
But how can there be loss with one hundred thousand 
dollars a day ? 





Wonderful Fruit Trees for Farm- 
ers. 


A Subscriber, Washington, Kansas, writes us that tree 
agents are canvassing his county. They represent, as 
they say, great nurseries, are on a salary, and therefore 
bound to go according to instructions, and always do right. 
They claim the nursery company has many millions in 
the business, and cannot afford to mislead, etc. These 
agents have fruit in alcohol, elegantly colored plates, and 
photographs of wonderful plants. They warrant apple 
trees to produce fruit in two years, and show how this 
can be, as follows: “They bud on Russian crab stock 
two years old, with buds from bearing trees. The crab 
produces fruit at three years, and if the buds are from 
bearing trees, they must produce fruit in two years after 
budding.” The agents also state that the peach is 
budded upon plum stock, and the trees are never effected 
with borers or “blight,” and fruit every year. By cutting 
back two-thirds of the growth every year, and leaving 
only buds on the underside, a beautiful drooping top may 
be formed. This ‘‘ weeping” condition of the peach is 
shown by a photograph of a tree grown at the nurseries. 
These men are taking a great many orders for these won- 
derful trees at fabulous prices. Thus the sharks prey on 
the honest farmers in Kansas. 

How many times have we cautioned farmers and others 
not to invest largely in new and remarkable fruit trees, 
on the strength of smooth talk, and highly colored 
pictures. . 





Newspapers with an Annex. 

It is coming in fashion for journals and magazines of 
various kinds to have an attachment or annex of some 
kind, This at one time took the form of a lottery, but 
in spite of the fact that it was called a ‘‘ Distribution,” 
or by some other name, it brought the publishers to 
grief when they were deprived of the use of the mails. 
As there are difficulties in the way of running an annex 
in the form of a lottery, there are indications that it will 
in future assume the form of 

A BANK OR A LOAN OFFICE. 

A few months ago, we mentioned the scheme of a 
Cincinnati publisher, who proposed to set aside a share 
of its receipts, to form a fund to be distributed in loans 
among the subscribers to the periodical. The Cincin- 
nati publisher is not alone in having a banking attach- 
ment to his publication. A competitor has appeared in the 

“INTERIOR DOLLAR MAGAZINE.” 


Like the prospectus of the other, the circular of this 
shows by plain figures, that but one thing is needed to 
make publishing very profitable to the publishers, and 
allow them to aid their subscribers by making them 
loans in amounts of one hundred to five hundred dollars 
—that one thing is a subscription list of some hundreds 
of thousands of subscribers. This scheme, which is set 
forth by the ** Michigan Loan and Publishing Co.,” with 
its headquarters at Charlotte, Mich., reads so much like 
that from Cincinnati, and uses illustrations and figures 
so nearly like those in the other, as to suggest that both 
had one origin.’ This more recent affair has the advan- 
tage over the older one, as it offers its loans at three per 
cent interest instead of four. In looking through this 








prospectus, we have not been able to learn how often the 
“Interior Dollar Magazine *’’ is published, what is its 
scope, or who are its writers. Indeed, there is an entire 
absence of names in the pamphlet, which shows won- 
derful modesty on the part of those who propose to rey- 
olutionize the publishing business. 

















Mr, Hart’s Experience with ‘‘ Mag-« 
netic Appliances.,*’ 


Mr. 8. N. Hart, of Southington, Conn., writes us, that 
in December last he received from a concern in Boston, 
Mass., ‘a belt and insoles, Their circular says: ‘ Bear 
in mind, we guarantee a cure, and will cheerfully refund 
the amount paid when they fail doing all that is claimed 
after reasonable trial.’ On Noy. 13th, they wrote me: 
‘ Yes, we will guarantee a cure, or take pleasure in re- 
funding the money.’ On Nov. 19th they wrote me: ‘We 
guarantee to effect a cure, or refund the money.’ 
On Dec. 4th I commenced wearing the belt and insoles, 
and used them faithfully for ninety-nine days. Neither 
my wife nor myself were able to see the least advantage 
from their use, and on March 5th I wrote them to refund 
the money (ten dollars). March 12th I mailed them 
another letter, stating that I should send a sight draft. 
I returned the belt and insoles on March 12th, and can 
truthfully say that I have had no reason since to think 
that they ever did mea cent’s worth of good. The draft 
was returned, marked ‘refused.’”—We have examined 
numerous so-called “Magnetic,” ‘ Galvanic,” and ‘*Elec- 
tro-magnetic ” appliances, and though some makea great 
display of ‘*hardware,’’ we have never yet seen one 
that could produce any electric, galvanic, or electro- 
magnetic curative influence. Any form of electricity to 
produce any effect, must pass through the diseased por- 
tion of the body and act on the nerves. None of those 
we have seen do anything of the kind. The appliances 
we have seen consist of 

DISKS OF COPPER AND ZINC, OR OTHER METALS, 


riveted to Indian rubber cloth. That they have some- 
times been useful, we do not doubt, as a strip of rubber 
cloth applied closely to the skin is often very beneficial 
in rheumatic and other affections, and probably none 
the less so, if it has some metal disks attached. Very 
likely the alleged curative powers claimed for the vari- 
ous ‘‘appliances,’’ is due to the cloth and not.to the 
metals attached to it, which may serve as ornaments, 
and aid the imagination of the patient, as they look 
‘* scientific.” As to our correspondent’s failure to get 
his money back, what can he expect from one who will 
propose the impossible—“ guarantee to effect a cure’’? 

We commend Mr, Hart’s example to others. He hasa 
charge to make, and makes it boldly, without adding, 
* please do not use my name.” We can understand why, 
in many cases, persons should not wish to have their 
names appear, but in instances like the above, where 
there is a direct failure to comply with an agreement, 
and there is nothing of a delicate nature involved, cor- 
respondents should be willing that their names be given. 
A warning substantiated by a name and address, has far 
more influence than when initials only are published. 
Still, where our correspondents indicate a desire to avoid 
publicity, their wishes are respected. 

























































Fraud at the Breakfast Table. 

To the average American, coffee is as essential to a 
good breakfast, as istea to the Englishman. The frauds 
practised by the makers of ground coffee, are many and 
well known. These may be readily avoided by the pur- 
chase of coffee that is not ground. It has been supposed 
that one who purchased the raw bean, and roasted and 
ground it himself, would have pure coffee. While this 
course avoids one set of adulterations, those which are 
only possible with ground coffee, it may be but a change 
ofevils. While raw coffee is free from adulteration in 
the proper sense of the term—the adding of a cheaper ar- 
ticle to reduce its cost to the seller, the purchaser may 
fall upon what is still worse—-poisoned raw coffee, It 
has recently been discovered by the officers of the Board 
of Health of New York City, that Maracaibo, Rio, and 
other cheap coffees, are manipulated and colored in their 
unroasted state, to make them resemble in appearan¢e 
and color, the “Old Government Java,” and thatin the 
process there are used various coloring materials which 
are of a poisonous nature, and which one would not, even 
in small quantities, willingly take into his system. 
Among the coloring matters are some, which, like umber, 
Venetian red, lamp-black, soapstone, etc., are no more 
harmful than the same quantity of any other kind of dirt. 
On the other hand, there are employed compounds of 
arsenic and lead, which one would not care to take with 
his coffee in even minute quantities, besides the prussiate 
of potash and other chemicals not usually regarded as 

essential to a good breakfast. The cheap coffees are . 
green, and the surface has a dull appearance, while Java 
coffee has a yellow color, and the surface of the bean is 
} te i 
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smooth and polished. The articles we have mentioned 
are used to change the green of cheap coffees to yellow. 
Sprinkling the coffee with gum-water, adding powdered 
svapstene, and various coloring materials, and placing 
itin hot revolving iron cylinders, the beans rub against 
one another, until they acquire the desired color and 
polish. The coffee brokers assert that more than half 
the retail grocers sell cheap coffee that has been col- 
ored to imitate Java. There are large establishments for 
coloring coffee near New York, but they claim that their 
processes are harmless. They however do admit that 
that there are some wicked men in the same business in 
Holland, and it may have been their coffees that were ex- 
amined by the Board of Health. 


HOW TO DETECT COLORED COFFEE, 


First-class retail grocers can procure their stock from 
importers, and they are in no danger of being served 
with the colored stuff ; but it is different with the aver- 
age dealers all over the country. Soaking the suspected 
eoffee-grains in water, frequently stirring, or shaking 
them if in a bottle, then carefully drying them and com- 
paring them witha sample not so treated, will show by 
a difference in color if. they have been tampered with. 
Nearly all the coloring materials are insoluble in water, 
and if the water in which the sample of coffee has been 
soaked is allowed to stand in a wine glass, the coloring 
matter will settle as a fine powder at the bottom. 


——————————————————————————————— 
New Farm Implements and Appliances. 








Print Butter.—There is an end to oleo- 
margarine in this State, thanks to the Legislature and 
the Governor, who have enacted a bill forbidding the 
manufacture of the article. Now our advice to our 
farmer friends is to make the best butter, put it up in 





neat packages with their own particular stamp, plainly 
impressed on each package or lump. One has but to go 
about New York, to see what prices butter stamped 
* Houghton” or ‘‘ Echo” Farm commands. It is in the 
power of nearly all butter manufacturers, to have a 
brand and a reputation of theirown. Perhaps the best 
butter stamp is the one manufactured by A. H. Reid, 
of Philadelphia, Penn. 

A Boiler for Steep Grades.—One of 
the greatest objection to traction engines has been the 
danger of explosion while running up or down steep 
grades. The “Ajax” Traction Engine, manufactured 
by A. B. Farquhar, York, Pa., overcomes this difficulty 
in a manner shown in the engraving below. A plate of 
sheet iron is placed over the front end of the boiler 
tubes, and extends backward and upward. The position 
of the water, when the engine is descending a grade is 
seen in the sectional cut. This engine is easily guided 





by a patented arrangement, in which the steam does all 
the hard work. 
American Rubber Paint, for several 
years advertised in our columns, has received general 
nena 








co:mendation from ourrealecrs. Because we have re- 
ceived only commendation and no complainis, we urge 
our readers to send to the manufacturer, Edmund Blunt, 
115 Maiden Lane, New York, for samples and full de- 
scriptions. 


About Threshing Machines.—There 
are some trials of agricultural implements that amount to 
very little, as the apparent superiority of many machines 
depends more upon the skill of the operator, or the use of 
horses accustomed to the work, than to any excellence of 
the machine itself. Withathresher the case is different; 
here it is the structure of the machine that allows more 
or less work to be done with the same power. On this 
account, the victories won at the various trials by the 
Fearless Thresher, made by Minard Harder, Cobleskill, 
N. Y., may be accepted as evidence of its superiority, 
which is further confirmed bythe many individuals who 
have them in use. 
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The Carpenter’s Steel Square 
and its Uses.—Few mechanics who have used the 
square all their lives, are aware of how much may be 
done with it, or to the extent to which it may take the 
place of more expensive instruments. The author, 
Fred. T. Hodgson, has brought together in the present 
work, the various rules and formulas for laying out, by 
the use of the square, the various angles, bevels, etc., 
that builders often have need to construct, and to form 
octagons, polygons, to lay out stairs, and describe circles 
and ellipses by its aid. The fact that the present new 
and enlarged edition was called for within two years from 
the time of the original publication, shows that the work 
was appreciated by the mechanics of the country, for 
whose benefit it wasintended; they will find the present 
edition greatly enlarged and even still more valuable. 
Price, $1.00, post-paid. 
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Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping.— A 
Complete Guide to Successful Bee Culture, by L. C. 
Root, Apiarian, New York. The Orange Judd Company. 

The late A. M. Quinby was long regarded as the high- 
est authority in all matters relating to the apiary. While 
exceedingly cautious with regard to new methods and 
appliances, he was progressive, and ready to accept 
whatever was found to be a real improvement, but a 
sturdy foe to every form of all pretence, charlatanism, 
and useless patents. His advice was eagerly sought at 
various Bee-keeper’s Conventions, and his work was for 
many years the standard authority. So averse was he to 
all secrecy in the methods of the Apiary, that he called 
his work, when first published: ‘‘ The Mysteries of Bee- 
keeping Explained,” though this title was modified in 
after editions to ‘‘Quinby’s New Bee-keeping.”’ After 
the death of Mr. Quinby, the work was re-written by 
his business associate and son-in-law, Mr. L. C. Root, who 
embodied the later improvements of Mr. Quinby, as well 
as his own, and in successive editions, including the 
present, has kept the work up to the requirements of 
progressive apiculture. While the work as it now stands 
is essentially Mr. Root’s, he modestly appears as asso- 
ciate author, and gives prominence to the name of one 
who did so much to bring bee-keeping to its present 
prosperous condition. The present edition, which con- 
tains added matter and new illustrations, is now in 
press. Price, post-paid, $1.50. 


Catalogues Acknowledged, 
i 





The catalogues which did not come to hand in time 
for last month, are given below, and with these we dis- 
continue the publication of the lists until fall. We 
suggest to our friends that they send their autumn cata- 
logues as soon as they are ready. 


NURSERYMEN AND FLORISTS. 


J. L. Dion, Bloomsburg, Pa.—A full collection of 
green-house plants and small fruits, and makes a special- 
ty of roses. 

E. M. Foutzr, Bismarck, Dakota.—Green-house and 
other plants, flower and vegetable seeds, etc. This ex- 
cellent catalogue shows in a striking manner our won- 
derful westward progress. 

T. S. Husparp, Fredonia; N. Y.—Grapes and small 
fruits. An instructive illustrated catalogue. 


IMPLEMENTS, MACHINERY, & MISCELLANEOUS. 
Bavenu & Sons, No. 20 South Delaware Ave., Phila., 
Penn.—Phospbates and other fertilizers, formulas for 
fertilizers, and the chemicals used in compounding them. 
Boomer & Boscuert, Syracuse, N. Y., illustrate the 
various styles of their powerful press for cider, wine, 
ete. Also the various accessories used with the press. 
Brocknerk & Evans, No. 422 West St., New York 


City. Wire netting, and various wire and other appli- 
ances for poultry houses and yardadlog kennels, 


) pigeon 


| in 50c. or pd packages. Ele: 
| package o: 


| houses, etc. 
other garden structures. 





Also tasteful garden fences, arbors, ang 


Wm. L. Borer & Bro., Germantown Ave. & Diamond 
St., Philadelphia.—Union Horse-power Threshers ang 
Cleaners. Farm Grist Mills and other farm machines, 

A. B. Conu & Co., No. 197 Water St., New York 
City.—A very large and finely illustrated catalogue of 
farm machinery and implements, including those re- 
quired by planters in tropical countiies. The latest im. 

roved forms are distinguished by the trade-mark, “4 
B. Cc.” Contains everything, from a steam-engine toa 
garden trowel, besides farm and garden seeds, 

J. H. Jounston, Great Western Gun Works, Pitts. 
burgh, Pa.—An illustrated list of rifles, shot-guns, re- 
volvers, and a great variety of accessory implements, 
fishing tackle, etc. 

Frank L. Moore, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—Illustrateg 
and describes the Nectar Fountain for Poultry. 

Geo. L. SquiEr, Buffalo, N. Y.—Describes mills, evap. 
orators, and all other machines for working up sorghum 
in the ‘‘ Northern Sugar Cane Manual.”’ 


FOREIGN CATALOGUES. 

JosEepH Mayo, Drury, Auckland, New Zealand. A 
descriptive fruit list. A very large share of the apples 
are of our own varieties, while the pears are nearly all 
of French origin. 
Lc 
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e, Bankers. 


Ce 
<2 NewYork. 


Buy and Sell all issues of U. 8, 
Bonds; execute orders in Stocks 
and Bonds for Cash, and on a 
Margin; Interest allowed on 
Deposits. Desirable Investment 
Securities on hand, a list of 
which we furnish on applica- 
tion. Personal attention given 
to correspondence which we in- 
vite. 








SILKS FOR CRAZY PATCHWORK 


nt varieties. Our 20 cent 
best Embroidery Silk, assorted colors, free with 
1.00 order. YALE SILK WORKS, New Haven, Ct. 


§ Large, New, Embossed border Chromo Cards, all gold, 


every 





iver, motto and hand, name on, 10c., 13 pks. $1. Agts’ 
atest samples, 10 cts. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





New Style Chromos, EVERY CARD EMBOSSED. 
Moss Rose, Bird Mottoes, Hand Mottoes, Golden 
tna Ptg. Co., Northford, Ct. 


<4 

o) 0 
Beauties, &c., name on, 10c. 
PRESSES, TYPE, CHROMO CARDS, Scrap 


Pictures, &c. Send fon eaves lists. 
E. C. DUNN & CO., 2106 Orkney St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


(1884) CHROMO CARDS, no 2 alike, with 
AQ name, 10 coy 15 pipes $i. 











I, REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
eer THIS SOLID GOLO BAND RING, war- 
SOLID GOLD ranted SOUP O04 or money refunded, in 
5 aa I an elegant velvet-lined casket, acase 
at JE TE. JE eae ° {samples ofour Beautiful Cards, and 
ae Fk our newi Illustrated Premium List withagt’s’ 
termg, &c., all sent post-paid for 45c., 3 for $1.25. Offer made tose~ 
cure new agents for 1884. We will print your namein new type on 
50 Beauties, 50 allnew Opremes, 192, 11 packs for 
uD. 




















SO Embossed Chromo Cardz, f, 1] 
bouquets of flowers, hand holding 

bouquet, Ancient and Modern Views, &c., 

you to get up a club we will send yeu a | Smcemmmnnenmnns 

Handsome Four Bladed Pearl Handle Knife free 

with a $1.00 order. HUB CARD CO., BOSTON, MASS, 


1.00, 
and the above ring FREE to sender of cl New Sam ts Bock de, 
post-paid. C LL CARD CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
(every card embossed) something Just out 
only 10 cents. As an inducement for 

6 Lovely Cards Choice Chromos, your name in 
retty type, post-paid, 10c. 25 fine 
0 4 Sane ond ibe. Hidden name 
















New style fruit . ‘old edge cards, 
—— pock- & Sards, 12 for 20c. 500 other styles. 
free with a 50e. order. Big pay to agents. Send 6c. for 


terms and samples to canvass with. 


HOLLY CARD. WORKS, 
Meriden, Conn. 


Field, Cover, and Trap Shooting. 


Hints for Skilled Marksmen; Instruc- 
tions for Young Sportsmen, etc., etc. 


By Capt. A. H. BOGARDUS. New Edition Revised and 
Edited by Col. PRENTISS INGRAHAM. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 
ORANGE JUDD (0., DAVID W. JUDD, Pres 








751 Broadway, New York, 
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—=Some of Our Latest Books.— 





FARM DRAINAGE. 


By HENRY F. FRENCH. 


The Principles, Processes, and Effects of Draining Land 
with Stones, Wood, Plows, and Open Ditches, and 
especially with Tiles ; including Tables of Rainfall. 


New Edition. Over 100 Illustrations. 
Cloth, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


AMERICAN 
Grape-Growing 
and WINE-MAKING. 


BY GEORCE HUSMANN, 


OF TALCOA VINEYARDS, NAPA, CALIFORNIA, 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION, WITH SEVERAL 
ADDED CHAPTERS ON THE GRAPE INDUS- 
TRIES OF CALIFORNIA. 


_ ILLUSTRATED. 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


New American Farm Book. 


Originally by R. L. ALLEN. 


Author of “ Diseases of Domestic Animals,’* and formerly 
Editor of the American Agriculturist. 


Revised and Enlarged by LEWIS F. ALLEN, 


Author of “American Cattle,” Editor of “American Short- 
horn Herd-Book.” 


For the young man of rural tastes, but without a training 
at the plow handles, who asks for a general guide and in- 
structor that shall be to agriculture what the map of the 
worldis to geography, it isthe best manualin print. For 
the working farmer, who in summer mornings and by the 
winter fireside would refresh his convictions, and reassure 
his knowledge by old definitions and well considered sum- 
maries, it isthe most convenient hand-book.—N.Y. Tribune. 


Cloth, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.50. 


New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition. 


SWINE HUSBANDRY. 


A PRACTICAL MANUAL 


FOR THE 


Breeding, Rearing, and Management of Swine, 


AND THE 


Prevention and Treatment of their Diseases. 
By F. D. COBURN. 
ILLUSTRATED. 

PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.75. 


New and Enlarged Edition. 


Talks on Manures. 


A Series of Familiar and Practical Talks 
Between the Author and the Deacon, 
the Doctor, and other Neighbors, 
on the Whole Subject of Ma- 
nures and Fertilizers, 


By JOSEPH HARRIS, M.S. 


Author of “‘Walks and Talks on the Farm,” “ Harris 
on the Pig.” ete. 


Including a Chapter Specially Written 
for it by Sir John Bennet Lawes, 
of Rothamsted, England. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.75. 





Gardening for Young and Old. 


The Cultivation of Garden Vegetables in 
the Farm and Kitchen Garden. 


By JOSEPH HARRIS, M.S. 
Author of ‘* Walks and Talks on the Farm,” “Harris 
on the Pig,” “ Talks on Manures,” etc, 
ILLUSTRATED. 

Cloth, 2mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.2, 


Mrs. Elliott's Housewife, 


CONTAINING 
PRACTICAL RECEIPTS IN COOKERY. 


New Edition. Revised and Enlarged 
by the Author. 


“ For intrinsic worth in a bridal gift I would present my 
daughter with ‘Mrs. Elliott’s Housewife’ in preference to a 
casket of valuable jewels,” was the remark of a gentleman 
pre-eminent in the capital of his State; and his estimate of 
the value of this book to all house-keepers is the same as 
that of multitudes who have known it in former editions. 


Cloth, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.25, 


Cottage Houses 
VILLAGE AND COUNTRY HOMES. 


TOGETHER WITH. 


Complete Plans and Specifications, 
By S. B. REED, 
Author of ‘“‘ House Plans for Everybody,” etc. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.25. 


arm CONVEIIGLCES, 


A Practical Hand-Book for the 
Farm, 


Over Two Hundred Illustrations, 


Describing all Manner of Home-Made 
Aids to Farm Work. NONE OF THESE 
CONTRIVANCES ARE PATENTED, and 
all Farmers can Readily Make Most of 
them for themselves. 

CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


HOUSEHOLD 


CONVENIENCES. 


Fully Illustrated with over Two 
Hundred Engravings. 


A Most Complete Volume, filled with 
valuable Hints and Suggestions, for doing 
all kinds of Work -in the Household. 
NONE OF THESE CONTRIVANCES ARE 
PATENTED, and all Housekeepers can 
readily make them for themselves. 

Every House-keeper can save many times the cost of the 
work by providing herself with a long list of cheap, easily 
constructed labor-saving devices. The secret of success in 
house keeping is knowing how to do things quickly and 
well. “Household Conveniences” is a key to this secret. 


CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 





FOR SPORTSMEN. 


SuperiorFishing 


The Striped Bass, Trout, Black Bass, 
and Blue Fish of the Northern States, 


Embracing full Directions for Dressing 
Artificial Flies with the Feathers of 
American Birds; an Account of a 
Sporting Visit to Lake Superior, 
Ete., Etc., Etc, 

BY ROBERT BARNWELL ROOSEVELT, 
ILLUSTRATED. 

CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PALD, $2.00. 


THE GAME FISH 


OF THE 
NORTHERN STATES AND BRITISH 
PROVINCES, 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
Salmon and Sea Trout Fisheries of 
Canada and New Brunswick, to- 
gether with Simple Direc: 
tions for Tying Artificial 
Flies, etc., etc. 
BY ROBERT BARNWELL ROOSEVELT. 

CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 


FLORIDA, 


AND THE 


GAME WATER BIRDS 


of the Atlantic Coast and the Lakes of 
the United States, 


ILLUSTRATED. 

With a full account of the sporting along our seashores and 
inland waters, and remarks on breech-loaders and hammer- 
less guns. 

BY ROBERT BARNWELL ROOSEVELT. 

CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 

Every reader of the American Agriculturist, who wishes 
to know about Florida, or contemplates going there, 
should send for this entertaining yolume. 








IN PRESS. 


OUR FRIEND, THE DOG. 


lete Guide to the points an 

icin on iecsas. ane cat cena yon tn " 

health and Sasa” 

«Paci mel Dade” aioe" Boga Bogs 

andthe Public,” &., &. “ . 
Illustrated, with portraits of Champion and other Dogs. 
Cloth, crown, 8vo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $3.00. 








OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, 


Sportsman’s Companion. New Edition. 
Over 100 Illustrations. Sent on receipt of 5 cents, for 
mailing and postage. 


Rural Catalogue, New Edition. 
80 Pages, describing over 200 Books on Out-door Life, 
125 Illustrations. Sent on receipt of 6 cts. for postage. 
FREE TO ALL. 

Our beautifully illustrated, 82mo. Catalogue, containing 
descriptions of three hundred valuable books on Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture, Architecture, Field Sports, Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, etc., etc., will be sent free to any one for- 
warding by postal card his address to the and 
asking for it. : 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 751 Broadway, New York. 


; 


DAVID W. JUDD, 


Pres’t. 


SAM’L BURNHAM, Sec. 
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“THE GOLDEN BELT” 


KANSAS LANDS xansas pivision U. P. RAY. 


STOCK RAISING 


Buffalo Grass Pasture Simmer and Winter. 


CORN and WHEAT 


200,000,000 Bus. Corn. 80,000,000 Wheat. 


WOOL CROWING 


Unsurpassed for Climate, Grasses; Water. 


FRUIT 


The best in the Eastern Market. 


Paniphilets and Maps free. B, McALLASTER. Land Cemmis’r, Kansas City,Mo. 








MIXED FARMING 


IN NEBRASKA. 


Crain, Corn, and Live Stock Crowing 
Com bined. 
The most Profitable and agreeable of any occupation. 


1883 


Reports prove the agriculturists of Nebraska to have 
been the most successful of any people in the West. 
Write for information about the above matters—also 

about U. P. Ry. lands in this State, which will be sent Free, 
in greatvariety,by LEAVITT BURNHAM, 

Land Commissioner U., P. Ry. Co., 

Omaha, Neb. 
2” Refer to this advertisement. 2g 


WESTERN LANDS 
WESTERN LOANS 


Those wanting to BUY LAND FOR SETTLE- 
MENT in a good locality West, or to LOAN MONEY 
there with perfect safety, at 7 to 10 per cent. 
interest, write, with letter stamp 





inclosed, to 


M. WARREN, 'aitvary, ‘Rebranka.” 
Farms, $500 TO $2,000. 


Terms Easy, Profitable and 
Productive. Eggs onltry, Fruit, tk, Best of Markets. 


Place. New Land, er acre. 
Prosperous Place c. K. LAN 18, Vineland, N. J. 


LS RR OR LE a LAT SS RET 

Maps and NewsPaPER, 

F O three months for % 
® cents. Address 

FARRELL’S LAND OFFICE. Waldo, Florida. 

Cc ALI FO R N i A Full description by coun- 

« ties; 200-page pamphlet 


and map; price 50 cents, pos ai 
PF nT AREER BROTHERS, Land Agents, 
234 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 











le: t Virginia Stock Farm for Sale.—i400 acres. 
Timber, water, fruit, fenced, buildings. Write for print- 
ed description. Price $11,500. 4 cash, balance liberal. 





PES, Nottaway C. H., Va. 
SEND FOR REASONS WHY 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland offers more advan than 
elsewhere. BENJ. HOUSE, Greensboro’ Md. 





OME TO MARYLAND !—Improved Farms, $10 
to $25 per acre. pepmaare Catalogues sent free. 
H. P. CHAMBERS, Federalsburgh, Md. 


MARYLAND FARMS, 0" Frat, Gratz, and Grass, 


“¥ 
acre. Catalogues free. ISLER & MEEKINS, Cambridge, Md. 


150 Delaware Fruit and Grain Farms 
ye Cetelognee free. 
* A. P. GRIFFITH, Smyrna, Del. 


A Profitable Investment! 


Each $5 doubled within 30 days, and 
loss rendered impossible. 


A NEW CITY "scizis?* 
LOCATED. 
Hindsdale beautiful Garden City —the 
* loveliest village of t l.- ”*—_and Creedmoor Rifie Range, 
N.Y. Several thousand building lots, — Hins- 
dale depot, $175 each, selling on monthly payments of $% per 
lot; four lots, $10 per month. Prices advan $5 per lot 
monthly until pny yey are at least doubled. Co’ 8 
$10 monthly for each $1,000 of cost. Nuisances and shanties 
hibited; no malaria, chills. fevers or mosquitoes; cli- 
mate, soil, drives and surroun unsurpassed. Buil 
optional with purchaser ; fair dealing guaranteed; nothing 
over-colored. Buy for investment, residence or Summer 
home. New York will be 


THE FUTURE CITY OF THE WORLD. 


around it is ney ane in value, and must 
continue todoso. You en no uncertain venture by in- 
vesting in Hinsdale. Prices are low compared with all 
other New York surroundings; anorcane otseen ¢ Rr C- 


ii8 miles from N 
additional by B 


a 10 cents per trip. 

Fy ve we is the —- for eg 
City and Creedmoor Rifle Range. Improvemen se 

will render le an attractive place of abode. 
wanted of either sex. Circulars, etc., 0 


R. WILSON, Attorney, 335 Broadway, New York. 

















“ONE CENT 


invested in a postal card and addressed as below 


WILL 


give to the writer full information as to the best lands 
in the United States now for sale; how he can 


BUY 


them on the lowest and best terms, also the full text of 
the U. S. land laws and how to secure 


320 ACRES 


of Government Lands in Northwestern Minnesota and 
Northeastern Dakota, 


ADDRESS; 
JAMES B. POWER, 
Land and Emigration Commissioner, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 











A VIRGINIA FARM—402 ACRES—CHEAP. 
In Carolina County—Splendid Houses, Orchards, Soil, 


Location, Society, Mace encing 168 Bank St., Nor- 


&c. 
folk, Va.’ L. B. ANDERSON, M. D. 


TT PAYS 


For the best, cheapest, and most complete fruit 


EVAPORATOR, 


Address LIGONIER M’F’G. CO., Ligonier, Ind. 


FRUIT DRIER. 


PAMPHLET SENT FREE. 


Deitz Automatic Fruit Drier. 


DEITZ MANUF’G CO., 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


VAPORATING FRUIT 


Fall on improved So 
ethods, fits, prices fiat 
ean pre 


AMERICAN MAN’F’G CO. 
Box 0, WAYNESBORO, PA. 


ik. H Physical Culture, Sociolo: 
ee ore S Ps a Children, etc, add 


D OF HEALTH. Monthly. er year. 
BRAIN AND Wine CUR 





to sell our Rubber we! fiemee. Sam- 
ples free. -M. MITTEN & CO., 
208 Superior St., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





















THE HERAL 

HYGIENE OF THE RE OF 

. By M.L. Holbrook, M. D. 50. 
ATING FOR ST GTH. By M.L. Holbrook, M.D. $1. 

LIVER COMPLAINT, MENTAL DYSPEPSIA, A 

HEADACHE. Their Cure by Home Treatment. By M.L. 

Holbrook, M.D. $1. Be sure and get our Catalogue. 

Sample of Herald of Health free. 

M. L. Holbrook, Nos. 13 and 15 Laight Street, N. Y. 





THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


GOOD NEWs” 
Nh ADIES! 


Now’s your time to 
up Orders for our CELEBRA 
TED TEAS and COFFEES, and 
secure a beautiful MOSS 
ROSE or GOLD-BAND CHINA TEA-SET 
(44 pieces), ourown importation. One of these beautj- 
ful china sets given away to the party sending an order 
for $25. Thisis the greatest inducement ever offered, 
Send in your orders and enjoy acup of GOOD TEA 
or COFFEE, and at the same time procure a HAND- 
SOME CHINA TEA-SET. No humbug. Good Teas, 
30c., 35., and 40c. perlb. Excellent Teas, 50c. and 60c.. 
and very best from 65c. to 90c. We are the oldest and 
largest Tea Company in the business. The reputation 
of our house requires no comment. We have just im- 
ported some very fine WHITE GRANITE DINNER 
SETS, (115 pieces), which we give away with Tea and 
Coffee orders of $40 and upwards. For full particulars, 


Address THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO, 


P. O. Box 289. $1 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


























“Drink fair, betsey,wotever you do.” — Martin Cauzzlewit, 


CLUB ORDERS. 

We have made a specialty for six years of giving 
away as Premiums, to those who get up clubs for our 
goods, Dinner and Tea Sets, Gold Band Sets, Silvere 
ware, etc. Teas of all kinds, from 30 to 75 cents per 

ound. We do a very large Tea and Coffee busines 
besides sending out from 60 to 99 CLUB ORDER: 
each day, ILVER-PLATED CASTERS as 
Premiums with $5, 7 and $10 orders. WHI 
TEA SETS with $10 orders. Oo TE 
SETS with $15, GOLD BA Ri 
SETS of 44 pieces, or DINNER SETS of 106 

ieces with $20 orders, and a Host of other Preme 
ums. Send us postal and mention this paper, and we 
will send you full Price and Premium List. Freight 
charges average 75 cents per 100 Ibs. to points West, 
GREAT LONDON TEA CO, 
801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





GIVEN AWAY 


Ladies canvassing for Tea will 
do well to send for our Premium 
List. We have premiums for or- 
ders from $5 to $60, including Gold 
Band Tea Sets, Waltham Watches, 
etc. We send thousands of these 
orders every year and have yet 
to hear of any dissatisfaction from 
those receivingthem. Ifanylady 
reader of this paper wishes fora 
beautiful Gold Band Tea Set, they 
will find it to their advantage to 
A send us a postal for further infor- 


ATLANTIC. TEA. COMPANY, 


HBURG, M 


American Agriculturist 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


(English and German Edition at same Rates.) 
For One or Two Subscriptions, One Year, the price 
will hereafter be (post-free) $1.50 each, instead of $1.60, 
[ALL POST FREE.] 










Three Subscribers One Year. ....4.0+ $4, or $1.33 each. 
Four Subscribers one year’...... «.. $5, or $1.25 each. 
Five Subscribers one year. ........++ $6, or $1.20 each. 
Sia Subscribers one year.....2..04+- $7, or $1.17 each, 
Seven Subscribers one year.........- $8, or $1.14 each, 
Eight Subscribers one year.......... $9, or $1.12 each. 


Ten or more Subscribers, post-free, 
Only $1 each. 
[A free copy to sender of club of 20 at $1 each.] 


ORANGE JUDD 00. 751 Broadway, N. Y. 
DAVID W. JUDD, President. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 


ENGLISH EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages. $1.00 per line ( agate), each insertion. 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Page—$1.50 per line. 

Pagenext to Reading and Last Cover Page—$2.00 perline. 
No advertisement taken for ess than $3.00 each insertion. 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 


GERMAN EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages. 10 cents per line, each insertion. 
Second Cover sues. 15 cents per line. 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, 20 cts. per lines 
No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion, 
No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs recel¥ 
Address all orders to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
751 Broadway, New Yorke 
r 

















